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10. BAPTISMAL CERTIFICATE OF MAGDALENA MOSSER, born 1802 in Centre Co., 
Pennsylvania. Brown ink, text in black and red; other colors yellow and green, 
Mahogany frame. 17% by 20% inches overall. $65. 
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gg AND BAPTISMAL CERTIFICATE OF ELISABETHA, DAUGHTER 

JOHANN AND BARBARA GESCHWIND, born June 13, 1805, 
Ber s County, Pennsylvania, Tempera. Black, red and lemon 
yellow. 16 by 12% inches. $85.00. 
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9. BAPTISMAL CERTIFICATE OF JOHAN NES TRAUTMAN N, born 1817 in Berks s Cc; * 
Pennsylvania. Red, black and ° ye llow, In old, natural wood frame. 10%, by 15% 
inches overall. $42.50. 


We will exhibit in our Gallery during January forty to fifty Pennsylvania German “Fractur” largely from 
the recently dispersed George Horace Lorimer Collection. This form of folk art which is directly descended 
from mediaeval illumination yearly finds a wider circle of appreciation. 


HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
150 Lexington Avenue at zoth Street (The Old Print Shop) New York 
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ONTRIBUTORS 


+ LINCOLN KIRSTEIN is an interpreter with a 
itary Government Unit attached to Gen. George 
ton’s Third U. S. Army. 
° 
TE TRAUMAN STEINITZ formerly lived in Hanover, 
rmany, where she was associated with the collec- 
Herbert von Garvens-Garvensburg and the 
daist Kurt Schwitters. She is now in California 
d at work on an anthology of the writings of 
ists. e. 
QUES BARZUN (see biographical note, page 12). 
r 


AN CHARLOT, artist, and author of several books 
luding “Art from the Mayans to Disney”, is now 


ching at Smith College, Northampton, Massa- 
setts. e 


(J.G.) G. E. KIDDER SMITH, U. S. N. Ri .Ap aA 
rticipated in the designing of U. S. Army bases in 
» Caribbean and photographed the material for 
p recent “Brazil Builds”, published by the Mu- 
m of Modern Art, New York City. 
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NRY W. WELLS is a member of the faculty of 
lumbia University in the Department of English 
d Comparative Literature. His article on Hartley 
part of a forthcoming work on the relations of 
and literature. 
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DRTHCOMING 


nedée Ozenfant discusses the problems of modern 
iral painting. 
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, undamaged, 


Rheims Cathedral 


LETTER FROM FRANCE 


3y LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 


‘OUR MONTHS ago Paris was in the Golden Age of the 
siberation. At that time one had to walk from the Port d’Orléans 
o the Place de l’Opéra; every American was a hero; members 
f the FFI still captured German snipers in the suburbs and 
sanded out free red wine to any visitor who would stop long 
nough to hear their story of the great events of the week be- 
ore. Actual damage to the face of the capital was skin-deep. 
An American tank blew out one column of the facade of the 
prillon, and its twin, the Ministry of Marine, has bad scars. 
otre Dame, the scene of a machine-gun battle during the 
e Deum which only another Victor Hugo could properly 
ecord, the Palais de Justice, the Senate, and especially the 


uxembourg, are severely scratched. The Grand Palais had a 
ooden scaffolding for benches set up inside. Gunfire ignited 
e wood and gutted the interior, and the roof fell in. A simi- 
ar accident was the real cause for the damage to Rheims in 
914, and to the Cathedral of Toul in 1940. 

But the Germans did not allow us to forget their visit. Barye’s 
asterpiece, the armillary Horloge du Conservatoire, was 
elted, together with the statue of Voltaire on the Quai, the 
ronze balustrade of the Opéra, every piece of bronze in the 
anthéon, and the more accessible of the memorial figures 
hich, as Virgil Thomson once said, have long made the streets 
f Paris a filing-system of the culture of the West. Gls looked 
t a granite base marked Condorcet, Lavoisier, Moliére, and 
ondered why the statues were unfinished. They were quite 
ight to wonder, for none of them are finished. 

In the general enthusiasm of the street-insurrection, a number 
f the plane trees which are part of the marvelous rational 
ecoration of the boulevards, were tossed into barricades that 
ere not very useful against Tiger tanks. Naturally the gardens 
ave not been kept up, although nothing looked really poor or 
orgotten. Certain important things escaped entirely; the 
uestrian Louis XIV in the Place des Victoires, the Vendome 
‘olumn—and in Nancy, although a general statuary spoliation 
as effected, the magnificent grills of the Place Stanislas are 
s before. In the Place des Pyramides, Frémiet’s Jeanne d’Arc 
as coated with a dazzling skin of gilt to greet the big parades. 
Amiens, Rouen (with its streets of 14th century houses), 
en, Coutances, Avranches, Jumiéges, were all in the path of 
he Anglo-American attack, and the damage they suffered is 
art of the price paid for the liberation of the rest of the 
ountry. Chartres, Rheims (heavily sand-bagged), Mont St. 
ichel, are intact. Versailles was not touched except for a bad 
last in the Cavalry Academy. The beautiful fortified port of 
$t. Malo is a shambles, but the fine monuments of Provence 
and the Midi were not hurt. 
As soon as I got into Paris I tried to find someone at the 
Louvre who might know where everything was, and if, indeed, 
the Mona Lisa and the Winged Victory were at Karinhall. The 
few people visible were those who take care of your umbrellas 
and sell you postcards, and they were undisturbed by a stray 
American’s rather tardy solicitations. They were, however, 
leeply interested in cigarettes, K-rations, and Life-Savers, and 
n exchange I learned that the treasures of the national museums 
me: the provinces as well as the capital—were safe and sound, 
in the chateaux of the Loire, where they were sent five years ago. 
The story of the safeguarding of the patrimony of French 
ulture is an incredibly exciting and funny one, marvelously 
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Gargoyle of Notre Dame. Photo, NYU Institute of Fine Arts. 


told by Captain René Huyghe of the FFI, now serving in the 
regular French Army, as are his other comrades of the Resist- 
ance. In an article, “La Gioconda Smiled,” published in a 
recent number of LES LETTRES FRANGAISES, he describes the 
ingenious and comic adventures of how the Germans were 
delayed and fooled, and finally defeated. When one remembers 
the size of many of the canvases, for example in the Salon 
Carré—the Veroneses, the vast Davids and Delacroix, the 
Courbet Studio and Burial at Ornans—this feat is even more 
remarkable from the standpoint of pure engineering. 

Thanks to M. Jaujard, Director of the National Museums, 
and to M. Joseph Billiet, Director General of Fine Arts, France’s 
wealth of painting and sculpture was safely stationed at the 
chateaux of Chambord, Brissac, Angers, Cheverny, and many 
more remote deposits. It is a mistake to say that it was hidden. 
The Germans were well-informed as to where everything was, 
and what there was in every case. The great game was the Fabian 
tactics employed by M. Jaujard in the face of von Metternich’s 
“requests” for the “loan” or “exchange” of certain works. 

There was one signal tragedy. The Van Eyck polyptych of 
the Mystical Adoration of the Lamb had been entrusted to the 
French for safekeeping by the town of Ghent when the Belgian 
Government in 1940 no longer felt it was possible to keep it 
safe. The Museum at Pau was chosen as its respository. On the 
8th of August, 1942, an official request was received from 
Paris to transmit the picture to Germany. This was managed 
under the treacherous authorization of M. Abel Bonnard, the 
Vichy Minister of Public Education. 
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Notre Dame de Paris, during the celebration of the liberation of the 
city by Allied troops, August 25, 1944. U. §. Signal Corps photo via 
French Press and Information Service, New York City. 
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Metternich, Hitler’s connoisseur of the Fine Arts, followed 
racist policy, and requested from M. Jaujard the great Retab 
of Basle, a masterpiece of medieval craftsmanship, as well : 
La Belle Allemande. He was willing to “exchange” for these 
small Houdon head (which did not even belong to the Reie 
but was the property of the Hohenzollern family) and a Stefa 
Lochner, which M. Jaujard found was of a quality unworth 
of being hung in the Louvre. So he delayed, and “lost” list: 
and felt unwell, and had lapses of memory, and disappeared fo 
country visits. 

(A report from U.S. Army headquarters in France officiall 
estimates the art casualty rate in Paris at “less than one per 
cent.” Lt. James J. Rorimer, Army Civil Affairs Monument 
Officer for the Paris area, and curator of the Department o 
Medieval Art and of the Cloisters of the Metropolitan Museun 
of Art, New York City, on military leave, has been making « 
survey to determine the damage of French monuments, fine arts 
and archives. 

In instances where old and historical buildings have beer 
damaged, the Army Civil Affairs Section is making every effor. 
to preserve the wreckage for all possible salvage that can bi 
used in reconstruction. Though 50,000 books were burnec 
in the Chamber of Deputies during the course of the battled 
for the liberation of Paris, the famous Delacroix, and othe 
paintings in the next room, were undamaged.—Ep1rTor. ) 

In the meantime the Germans, showing their real tastes: 
pilfered the loose bric-a-brac from the showcases of the Nationa: 
Manufactories of Sévres and the Gobelins—but as one French: 
man remarked, like the removal of the bronze appliques from 
the monument to Gambetta, this could perhaps be considerec 
a general improvement. I was amazed to walk through the 
Musée de l’Homme, one of the finest installation achievements 
in the world, and to see the gold ornaments from Benin. the 
wonderful carvings from Java and the Aleutians. the cere: 
monial robes from Tibet and Brazil absolutely untouched 
On the 15th of August the entire contents of the Jeu de Paume 
were loaded by the Germans onto a special train. This “museum 
express” was delayed on a siding at Le Bourget for 48 hours 
before being forwarded to meet the through-engine at Aulnay; 
Here it was to have been dispatched through to the border 
but partisans did such an expert job of uncoupling and switch 
ing cars that nothing was lost. 


The fine private collections of many Jewish amateurs. includ 
ing the very important de Rothschild group, were first ex 
propriated, then assessed at ridiculous prices by a traitorous 
French expert, and then sacrificed at auction. Why the Germans 
preferred this transparent legal theft is a mystery—but in many 
instances they were defeated, because this insistence on legality 
enabled M. Jaujard to accept the collections of many Jews a 
“extended loans” to the National Museums for the durations 
and hence keep them from auction. Needless to say, these prii 
vate collections were usually destined for the Louvre, or at least 
for the Louvre’s first choice, 

What is happening today in Paris vis-a-vis the arts? I hav 
not been there to see, but certain things are inescapable. The 
is a generation of French art students who have never seen, 
with eyes approaching any real maturity, a real Poussin, 
Watteau, an Ingres, a Cézanne. For nearly six years the paint: 
ings have been unhung, and these young painters, on the verg 
of their first exhibitions, know the tradition mainly throug 
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Coutances’ famous cathedral 
rises above the wreckage of 
the town taken by Allied 
troops in July, 1944, on their 
way to Paris. Signal Corps. 


Seligmann, Lipchitz. Matisse, though ill, has painted. Bonnard 
was the hero of the Salon d’Automne. Bérard hung nothing 
during the occupation; Rouault was also invisible. He still is. 
Maillol died at Banyuls in April. 

Picasso stayed on unperturbed by the presence of the Ger- 
mans, and worked through the four years with the ferocious 
dynamism which has made this ostensibly difficult, ugly, and 
unpopular artist preeminent in contemporary art. In a special 
room of the Salon d’Automne, which was actually organized 
with the Germans still in Paris, he exhibited a series of monu- 
mental and hideous paintings, some of which were torn from 
the walls on the 7th of October, a few days after the opening of 
the annual show, to which, hitherto, Picasso had never been 
willing to send his work. Now a declared member of the Com- 
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munist Party, this stupid act against his pictures was more an 
anti-Communist protest than any criticism of painting. Since 
before Guernica, Picasso has never hidden his active sympa- 
thies, and his position in Paris today is comparable to Courbet 
of the Vendéme Column, and paralled to that of Louis Aragon, 
who, instead of a minor surrealist poet, emerges as a Victor 
Hugo of the Resistance. 

The paintings of Picasso will doubtless soon be seen in New 
York. Repellant, angrily bored, designed with a kind of sophis- 
ticated puerility, these pictures may perhaps be interpreted as 
a reflection of the nightmare limbo of the occupation—the 
eternal middle-class woman in her armchair, the symbol of 
the Femme au Miroir, the narcissistic hypnotism of bourgeois 
life which contributed so disastrously to the fall of France. 
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Frémiet’s statue of Joan of Arc, in the Place des Pyramides, Paris, 
was coated with a dazzling skin of gilt in honor of the liberators. 


16th century Chambord was one of the chateaux where treasures of 
the Louvre were successfully hidden during the German occupation. 
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As a legendary figure, Picasso is personally perhaps even more : 
impressive than his pictures. Everyone has heard how he re- : 
fused to receive Arno Brecker, Hitler’s sculptor, and how he: 
distributed reproductions of Guernica inscribed “Souvenir ' 
d’Espagne.” On the morning of the 26th, a tank from Le Clere’s 
First Armored Division drove up the Rue des Grands Augustins, 
where he has his studio. Only after the driver had descended 
for a drink did he notice that the name of the tank was “Guer- 
nica.” and the driver was a veteran of Madrid and Teruel. 
Picasso, on the day that the FFI finally cleared the city for 
our arrival, is said to have remarked only, “Enfin, je vots que 
les cieux ont changé leurs couleurs.” 

The Salon d’Automne, aside from the Picassos, some char- 
acteristic Bonnards and Matisses, was no revelation of new 
talent, and the Salon des Refusés which followed it with hopeful 
indignation, was even less so. There have been a few retrospec- 
tive exhibitions, notably of Max Jacob, the poet-painter who 
died at the Prison of Drancy from German care, of Guillaumin, 
of Kandinsky. Private galleries are now open, and I assume 
the Rue la Boétie is frantically getting in touch with 57th 
street or vice versa. 

As for the question of collaboration—Dunoyer de Segonzac, 
Derain, Othon Friesz, Roland Oudot, Despiau, and the critic 
Camille Mauclair are most frequently mentioned. The painters 
are said to have made voluntary journey to Germany in 
the early days of the “correct” collaboration and have never 
been forgiven for it. But there are no big scandals in the fine 
arts comparable to those in literature, incriminating Céline, 
Drieu la Rochelle, de Montherlant, and Charles Maurras. 

Nevertheless, it is not to the painters but to the writers that 
one somehow looks for the great record of the tragedy of France. 
It is scarcely a visual subject, except in lyric terms, and Dela- 
croix, in Liberty Leading the People, has painted a conclusive 
masterpiece which, particularly in the light of recent events, 
seems less forced and less meretricious than many contem- 
porary cartoons and paintings stemming from sincere and 
heroic sentiments. Jean-Paul Sarthe, Malraux (now fighting in 


the Vosges), Vercors, Aragon, Loys Masson, will probably 
write the books, poems, and films which will tell the story 
of the Resistance under the Occupation. 

No one who was near Paris in August or September of this 
year will ever forget it. The enflamed spirit of the boulevards 
extended way into the country. We hopped trucks in passing 
convoys to places as far away as Dreux and Chartres, even if it 
only meant the afternoon off, and although we knew it would 
be difficult if not impossible to get back in the black-out on 
strange roads, which were daily switched from one-way in, to 
one-way out. By the side of the road, it seemed every few yards, 
lay a gutted German tank, truck, or car, destroyed either by 
the FFI or by our planes. The little towns we drove through 
were always smashed up on the outskirts but intact around the 
Vairie, and across the streets hung homemade banners, the 
stars-and-stripes running the wrong way, and with “Welcome 
Our Ally: Thanks You,” or some other touchingly ungram- 
matical legend scrawled across. 

But the great spectacle started at Montrouge or some out- 
lying suburb where mutual delirium enveloped the GIs and 
the people on the pavements. The women, with their defiantly 
outrageous hats and hair-dos, the extraordinary beauty of their 
make-up and general carriage, the arrogant elegance that had 
defeated the Germans in spite of their factual triumph, showed 
countless boys who had never seen New York or Chicago that 
here was the capital of the world. One could never doubt that 
it is only time that will restore to the most beautiful as well 
as the most adorable city in the West, that creative prestige 
which has been hers since the Renaissance. 


JTANUDAR Y 


“One could never doubt that it is only time that will restore to the most beautiful as well as the most ador- 
’ Photo from the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Paris, the Champs Elysées. 
able city in the West that creative prestige which has been hers since the Renaissance.’ 
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Albrecht Diirer’s draft of a letter seems almost a playful illustration of his words: “A good painter’s mind is filled 
with shapes—and even ai his life be eternal, he would still have enough new forms to pour out in his work, according 
to his inner ideas... . 
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HANDWRITING AND DRAWING 


y KATE TRAUMAN STEINITZ 


‘VERYONE who writes a letter in longhand delivers 
self-portrait to the.receiver. Handwriting reproduces 
le particular movement of the writer, and each move- 
1ent, according to Klages, is a form of personal expres- 
ion. The habit of the hand transferred to the paper 
roduces results comparable to the electro-cardiograph 
hich registers the action of the heart. Unless a hand- 
riting is entirely disciplined, it will be an image of the 
riter, though its purpose is merely communication. 
Each of the twenty-six letters of our alphabet can be 
nsidered as a design. Hence, everyone who writes 
raws, and everyone who draws writes, drawing being 
e simplest notation used by the artist to record his 
pressions, visions, or ideas. A three year old boy 
ttentively watched the work of an artist who was sketch- 
he shouted, full of 
leasure. “Go ahead, write my eyes, my shoes, my gun 
d everything.” For an hour he kept the artist busy 
ith new requests for written pictures: “Write me a 
orse,’ “Now please write me an elephant, a dog . . .” 
It is easy to compare artists’ handwriting with their 
rawing in letters and notebook pages where sponta- 
eous drawings are added. Usually the same instrument 
used for both—pen or pencil, swinging from abstrac- 
on (the written character) into forms which represent 
nd illustrate. The same characteristics manifested in 
e handwriting will occur in the drawing and in the 
anner of designing the page, as well as in detail: feel- 
g of width or narrowness, crowding or spacing of 
tters and words, preference for rounded or angular 
rms, subtlety and thinness or thick pressure in the 
roke. Handwritings differ in regular flow of line or 
interrupted and divided stroke. 
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The impressionist Monet separates each character and 
reats his downstrokes like the commas of his brush- 
york, as does Pissarro. There is an obvious lack of 
oops, a denial of all ornamental arabesque, and a great 

eed in Manet’s handwriting. Cézanne, less elegant and 
rorldly, also eschews calligraphic flourishes. The scroll 
round his name cannot signify calligraphy to those 

o know his life, his letters, and the irreproachable 
: splicity of his art, but rather a relief from the embar- 
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rassing task of letter writing. An early Van Gogh letter 
shows more order and less freedom than the later vehe- 
ment lines that “flutter like flags in the wind.” 

Among sculptors, Maillol’s handwriting has more 
obvious plastic qualities than Flannagan’s scribbling, 
which is like a pale graphic background behind his 
powerful drawing. But however thin and impatiently 
written, Flannagan’s characters show the same will to- 
ward simplification and clarity as do his sculptures. 

It is of course treacherously easy to find well-known 
character traits revealed in handwriting, but some such 
comparisons as we have made here seem legitimate. 
Let the reader judge. 


Leonardo’s is a refined pattern, intricate and mysterious 


in its left-handed rhythm, comprehensible only to the’ 


initiate who knows that it must be held in front of a 
mirror to be read. 
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Letter by Edouard Manet. Courtesy of Pantheon Books, Inc. 


Letter by John Flannagan in the collection of Curt Valentin. 
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Letter by Camille Pissarro. Courtesy of Pantheon Books, Inc.. 


Letter by Van Gogh. Reproduction of German facsimile. 
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VIEWPOINTS: art HAS TO BE “TAUGHT” 


By JACQUES BARZUN 


Drawing by Polly Thayer of 
Jacques Barzun, who selected 
this article from the manu- 
script of his next book, 
“Teacher in America,” to be 
published soon by Atlantic- 
Little Brown. Mr. Barzun is 
assistant professor of history 
at Columbia University and 
the author of “Of Human 
Freedom” (1939), “Darwin, 
Marx, Wagner” (1941), and 
“Romanticism and the Mod- 
ern Ego” (1943). He appears 
frequently on the CBS radio 
program, “Invitation to Learn- 
ing,” Sunday mornings, 11:30. 


“ALL ART’, says the English critic Herbert Read, “is difficult, re- 
mote, subtle; and though in the process of catharsis, it may act 
as a release for emotions that are common to all men, yet in this 
process art is to many of us an unknown quantity.” 

If this is true in an absolute sense, we who teach art or write 
about it are bound to pause and reconsider the wisdom of our 
efforts to convert. If art is a hidden treasure that only a few can 
ever gain access to, are we justified in thrusting the leaden caskets 
that contain art—the books, pictures, statues, and symphonies— 
under the nose of every passerby, in our museums and libraries 
and more particularly in our schools and colleges? 

I am not disturbed by the exclamation “Undemocratic!” which 
my question will bring forth from those who say just that every 
time an unequal distribution of anything is said to exist. The issue 
must be fought out with arguments, not slogans; and in fact it 
could be shown that even the slogan of democracy is here ambigu- 
ous: the native democracy of the universe lies in its variety; hence 
variety should be respected, and hence it is quite democratic that 
some people should find emotional satisfactions in art and others 
in chess. Liberty would then mean that we forbear to make pro- 
selytes for art just as we forbear to make them for religion. 

But the matter is not so simple, for we have no sooner reconciled 
ourselves to the “elite” theory of art appreciation than we begin to 
wonder how folk art could ever have arisen in the midst of com- 
monplace humanity and how, more particularly, the great col- 
lective art of architecture—in this century an American specialty— 
could ever have come into being. 

The difficulty is that we confuse several ways of having dealings 
with art. Almost everybody is capable of taking some artistic 
pleasure in making things—and in destroying them. Children play 
with blocks and pieces of paper as if the act of arranging, selecting 
and building were natural and enjoyable. But their attention to 
the finished product is slight. They do not contemplate. They prefer 
to tear down and build again, and we ought not to be surprised 
if throughout history this same childish mood of destruction oc- 
curs in whole peoples, who give it vent by defacing monasteries and 
bombing cathedrals. We can hardly look on with unconcern but 
we should perhaps not be too indignant. We should recognize in- 
stead that the ruined city is the young architect’s opportunity, 
The great fact is that the urge to create is primary; and closely 
wrapped up with it, the urge to destroy; whereas the desire to 
contemplate art is secondary and usually acquired. 

That is why art has to be “taught” to those in whom the desire 
is not spontaneous. They may gain a new pleasure. When the com- 
mon man enlivened existence by his own means, he did not have 
to be a connoisseur because he was himself a performer. Over- 
looking the village green he could “appreciate” the arts of enter- 
tainment—the dance, the tune, the song. In most civilizations, he 
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can appreciate the city gates, the town hall, the cathedral. A 
long as decoration remains conventional or seems to copy natur 
he can appreciate that. But he begins to lose touch and find a 
remote, subtle, and highbrow, when the craftman’s aims multiph 
when tradition stores up masterpiece after masterpiece, and whe 
human lives follow many patterns instead of one. The two extreme 
of art might be likened to the spread between a proverb and 
philosophy: both are wisdom, but one is for all to hear; the othe 
takes patience and preparation to understand. 

That preparation is clearly like learning a new language, bu 
it is also a discipline of the emotions. The so-called untutored ey 
has seen many pictures reproduced on the calendars that th 
butcher sends at New Year’s. They have given a bent to the be 
holder’s feelings and associations, so that when he sees a Cézanni 
for the first time he is shocked, angry, ready to destroy. He canno 
imagine any reason for painting in lumps like Cézanne, except th 
desire to annoy him personally. 

Besides, the subject of a particular picture works directly 0: 
his emotions and he probably feels a strong desire to “create” 
that is to say, to alter what he sees in order to make it conforn 
to his opinionated views. We can all remember the postage stamy 
based on Whistler’s portrait of his mother, and issued to com 
memorate Mothers’ Day. Some fiery creator at the Bureau of En 
craving felt compelled to add a vase of flowers (always bring 
flowers to your mother) and rearrange the composition, which wa: 
too subtly balanced in the original. No theatrical manager 0: 
magazine editor but wants to lay violent hands on a new manu 
script and remodel it. Even the Duke in “Zuleika Dobson” did nox 
quite like the arrangement of clouds in the sky and the godi 
humored him. 

There is moreover a directness, almost a crudity about great art 
that many cannot stand. It brings life too close to the observer 
who feels alternately scorched and chilled. Art may be beauty; 
but it is not easy beauty. It lacks the smooth contours that con) 
ventional moods and words insure. For example, in the origina: 
version of “Rock of Ages” occurs the line: 


“When mine eyestrings break in death”. 
But it was later revised to read: 
“When mine eyelids close in death”, 


which being weaker and less upsetting may be sung without 
thinking about it. 

The study of the arts in their great manifestations is thus « 
gradual and deliberate accustoming of the feelings to strong sen) 
sations and precise ideas. It is a breaking down of self-will for the 
sake of finding out what life and its objects may really be like: 
And this means that most esthetic matters turn out to be moral 
ones in the end. Great art offers a choice—that of preferring; 
strength to weakness, truth to softness, life to lotus-eating. : 

Always it is an effort and a pleasure that repays it. Not the 
“story” or the “message” is the thing to be mastered, but the com 
plex structure through which that message—if there is one—is diss 
tributed. Whistler does not tell us that his mother baked noble 
pies, nor that he loved her dutifully. He says, “There she is, make 
the most of her as I have tried to do on this canvas!” Well, the 
way to do that is not to start rearranging the furniture, but to take 
her in as she is until her spell begins to work. What it will do tov 
you cannot be predicted, but only that it will not leave you as if 
finds you. 

The change may be slow and not wholly confined to the vessek 
in which the seed has been planted. It may be nurtured by thet 
warmth of collective feeling. Who would have said twenty years: 
ago that ballet dancing of a high order would one day be the 
feature of two popular musical comedies on Broadway? Isn’t the 
ballet aristocratic, effete, silly—in fact, unAmerican? It is nothing 
of the kind as soon as the audience’s mind has re-oriented itself 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Milton Hebald: THE BULL- 
pozER, 1941-44, bronze, 6 
inches high. Private Coll. 


PHOTOS BY CHARLES SHEELER 


SCULPTURE TO PLAY WITH 


By JOHN D. MORSE 


MILTON HEBALD’S boyhood memory of a movable penny 
bank (you put a penny in the cast-iron hand of a little man 
who then solemnly ate it) and his impatience with the static 
quality of most sculpture are responsible for The Bulldozer, a 
completely new sculptural idea so far as we have been able 
to determine. He had been experimenting with figures in pol- 
ished metals, which produced changing planes of light as 
they were moved about. These experiments, combined with the 
memory of the penny banks, resulted in the idea of two movable 
elements which the observer could put together in an almost 
infinite number of shapes and patterns—if the two elements were 
sufficiently intriguing to make the observer want to play with 
them. To show how successfully Hebald carried out his idea 
I cannot do better than to tell how we got the photographs on 
this and the following pages. 
We knew of only one photographer who could do justice 
to The Bulldozer—Charles Sheeler. But he was very busy at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and did not think he would 
have time to photograph it for several months. So I suggested 
“that I bring it in and leave it with him in case he found a 
few free hours before then. I might have guessed the outcome 
from the reaction of the first person to see me carrying the 
_ bronze bull in one hand and the cowboy in the other—my 
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favorite elevator man. After I had explained that this was a 
piece of sculpture to play with, I gave him the cowboy and 
held the bull while he tried out one position after another, as 
the elevator buzzer rang long and loudly all up and down 
the board. 

The same thing happened at the Metropolitan Museum. Two 
guards and the elevator man accompanied me to Mr. Sheeler’s 
third floor studio. They all wanted to know what it was I was © 
carrying. I told them—a piece of sculpture they were supposed 
to touch, instead of keep people from touching. They couldn’t 
quite believe it. Then each one in turn gingerly took the cow- 
boy and tried out a few positions. Once again the people on 
other floors wondered what had happened to the elevator. 

Mr. Sheeler was not in, and so I left The Bulldozer with the 
head photographer, with instructions that it was to be played 
with and not to be put on the shelf. He was enthusiastically 
hooking the cowboy’s hand into the crook of the bull’s tail 
as I said good-bye. Later that day I phoned the busy Mr. 
Sheeler to make sure he had got the piece of sculpture I had 
left that morning, maybe to be photographed sometime during 
the month. “Got it!” he said. “I’ve already taken five pictures 
of it.” These are the five pictures. 
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Posada: CALAVERA OF DON QUIXOTE, relief engraving on metal, 51°46 x 10%. Humorous broadside celebrating Mexican “Day of Death. 


JOSE GUADALUPE POSADA: printmaker TO 


THE MEXICAN PEOPLE 


THE Mexican pictorial renascence of the 1920s and the re- 
birth of Mexican fresco coincide with the rediscovery of a 
Mexican tradition, an adventure that proved to be fully as 
exciting as the making of the pictures themselves. Part of this 
tradition had always been in plain sight, but some of it had to 
be hunted down the burrows of the past and especially of the 
near present. The muralist claimed affinity with Mexico’s public 
monuments which bridge a stupendous time span from archaic 
Totonac terracottas to the walls that Tres Guerras frescoed in 
Celaya in 1810, at the moment that Hidalgo shook the Spanish 
yoke from a proud neck. Just weaned from cubism, the young 
artist looked with loving awe at the work of those Toltec and 
Aztec sculptors who plied cube, pyramid, sphere, and cylinder 
with a taut passion beside which Cézanne’s own brand of geom- 
etry retains something of the pedagogical mustiness of the class- 
room. 

The statues and reredos of the Hispanic period also proved 
masterly models of plastic elocution for the fresco painter of 
the twenties groping towards a formula for public speaking in 
paint. He now dared, as had the Colonial sculptors, to offend 
the rules of good taste and of plastic propriety in his urge to 
preach, to convert and convince. The would-be painter to the 
people undertook to forge a secular equivalent to the full plastic 
vocabulary used in the church: filigree halos, stuccoed fingers 
that point, bless, or damn, glass eyes bulging with extasis, 
clotted blood, flayed skins, gold damasks. 

Paradoxically, the period of national independence ushered 
in a meagerness of taste that makes most 19th century art, at 
least the art that was taught at the Academy, discussed in cul- 
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tured circles, and hung in drawing rooms, little more than a 
provincial reflection of Europe. To the casual eye, the link with 
the past snaps. However, the great national tradition did not 
die, but went underground. Branded as folk art, a label that 
made it unpalatable to collector and connoisseur alike, Mexican 


_ art humbly persisted in the church retablos that were the peo- 


ple’s pictures, in the pulqueria paintings that were the people’s 
murals, and in the graphic works of penny-sheet illustrators, 
rich in political and human implications. 

While murals and ex-votos remain veiled in anonimity, 
graphic works conjure up the name of one man, Guadalupe 
Posada, who appears placed at the narrow neck of an hour glass 
which every grain of sand must pass as it slides between past 
and future. The bulk of an ancient and rich tradition funnelled 
through his work at a time when it was fated to leaven modern 
formulas. That Posada’s stature proved equal to this task is 
one reason why the painters of the 1920s failed to collapse 
into antiquarianism as had the Preraphaelites and the men of 
Beuron. 

Artists of the generation of Rivera and Orozco acknowledge 
their debt to Posada, although he was not a teacher and would 
have been mildly skeptical had anyone addressed him as 
“Master”. In the 1890s his open studio, or rather his workshop, 
was tucked inside the disused carriage entrance of a private 
house in Santa Inez Street. Posada worked in plain sight of the 
passers-by, housemaids on their way to market, urchins astray 
from grade school, even loitering art students from the nearby 
San Carlos Academy. To this day Orozco, then 10 years old, 
remembers the fat brown man in an ample white blouse, who 
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drew and carved on metal plates with a single motion of his 
engraver’s tools such perennial best sellers as The Man Who 
Eats His Own Children, The Two-Headed Stillborn, Lovers Go 
to Hell on Account of a Dog, Woman Gives Birth to Four 
Lizards and Three Boys. At times the shy lad would summon 
up enough courage to enter the workroom and purloin pocket- 
fuls of the master’s metal shavings. 

A little further on as he ambled to school, young Orozco 
passed the shop where publisher Vanegas Arroyo sold Posada- 
illustrated penny sheets—wholesale to city newsboys and rural 
peddlers—tetail to houseservants and schoolboys. The plates, 
now become pictures, were hand tinted in sight of the cus- 
tomers by the women of the Arroyo clan, armed with stencils 
and gaudy glue pigments. One could admire in the final dis- 
play such exciting subjects as The Massacres of Chalchicomula, 
piles of pink corpses gashed with scarlet wounds, trampled 
under the guaraches of stretcher bearers, faces averted under 
yellow petate hats. Hero of the guerrillas against Maximilian, 
a maroon charro lassoed an orange gun and galloped away 
with his booty, leaving behind him discomforted French Zouaves 
who blushed to match their scarlet pants. Skies remained ever 
serenely blue. 

The bold, brusque line of Posada, all the more muscular for 
being dug in metal, the blatant color patches smeared on a 
black and white web, made so strong an impression on Orozco 
that later years of studying anatomy and perspective at the art 
school could not unroot them from his mind or from his hand. 

In contrast, the Academy of Fine Arts offered the young 
painter art of a far weaker character. Its halls were hung with 
lithographed charts of feet and eyes, clusters of ears and noses 
that he was enjoined to duplicate neatly in charcoal, One grad- 
uated to the copy of plaster casts, first in low relief, then in 
high relief, and lastly in the round. Relaxation was provided 
by a class in landscape drawing—after prints and photographs. 
The seasoned student then began life drawing. The model 
kept one pose for months at a time, a system of pulleys and 
ropes easing the strain of protracted action poses. At the long 
drawn out end of a pose a photographer was called in to pro- 
vide the paragon against which students could assess their 
drawings. After that, one entered the painting classes thor- 
oughly housebroken. 

Such methods reached a zenith under the Catalan painter 
Fabres, imported by Diaz. His iron fisted tenure whipped Mexi- 
ean artists into self-assertion at the very time when Spanish 
overseers were unwittingly driving Indian peons to arms. The 
revolution was a Posada “still” come to life. Scenes he loved 
to portray—anti-Diaz meetings with bricks and bats flying, 
skulls bashed in, stabbings, shootings, chained prisoners hem- 
med in between men on horseback—what had been but a line 
inked on paper found its consummation in a true depth and a 
true bulk. This monstrous Galatea moved in a quick staccato 
akin to the tempo of early newsreels, with a dubbing of deafen- 
ing sound effects, pistol shots, bullet whizzes, rankling of 
chains, screams, sighs. Arms, till then frozen in the delicate 
balance of an engraved design, let fly the stones hidden in their 
fists. Paper machetes became steel dug into the “wicked rich’, 
easy to spot in the cowardly uniform that Posada had devised 
for him, high collar and high hat, gold chain dangling on a 
comfortable belly soon eviscerated. 

The revolutionary themes of Orozco paraphrase Posada not 
‘only because of his youthful affection for the master, but much 
more because the revolution was first rehearsed within this 
balding brown head, and its tableaux charted by this able 
brown hand before it had even begun. In 1922, as the scaffolds 
of the muralists mushroomed against the startled walls of an- 
‘cient San Ildefonso, Orozco (who was far from knowing that he 
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Posada: THE HANGED MAN, relief etching on zinc, 7/6 x 3%. In- 
cluded in the exhibition, “Posada—Printmaker to the Mexican Peo- 
ple,” originated at the Art Institute of Chicago and subsequently 
shown at the Brooklyn Museum and the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
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MIRACULOUS APPARITION OF THE VIRGIN OF GUADALUPE IN A MAGUEY, relief engraving on metal, 36 
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Posada; CALAVERA OF ARTISTS AND ARTISANS, relief engraving on metal, 5 
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too would soon paint murals) smiled at the juvenile enthusiasm 
with which we denounced ivory towers and groomed our- 
selves for the role of painters to the masses. “Why paint for 
the people? The people make their own art.” This aphorism 
by Orozco, which we did not relish at the time, remains the 
most straightforward appraisal of Posada’s function. 

Posada’s work falls logically into three phases, conditioned 
by the three mediums that he adopted in turn: lithography, 
wood and metal cuts, relief etching. The blandness of litho- 
graphic crayon permeates his youthful provincial manner, 
marks its accurate drawing and delicate half-tones. These 
stones are often political cartoons, big heads on spindly bodies 
in the taste of the French caricaturists of the 1860s. A critic 
ignorant of the true sequence could point to Posada’s first man- 
ner as an obvious refinement and elaboration of the cruder 
second manner. One expects a stylistic cycle to go from simple 
to complex, from archaic to baroque. Posada’s lithographs are 
valued witness to the fact that he was one of the few who 
consciously order their lives from complexity to simplicity. 

In the coarser second manner, he cut most of the illustra- 
tions made for the plebian tracts of publisher Antonio 
Vanegas Arroyo. In the meantime Posada had suffered much. 
The widow of Don Antonio, a charming and able matriarch 
who used to call me with a twinkle “El Francesito”, liked to 
recall Posada’s often-told story: How in the floods of Leon 
in 1887, many members of his family drowned, how they 
would be carried past him by the churning waters and cry 
“Save us, Don José”, until they sank. 

The role of Don Antonio in the formation of Posada’s new 
manner was crucial. As in the middle ages when the Biblia 
Pauperum edified countless humble souls, so did the penny 
pamphlets of Arroyo in Posada’s Mexico. With customers to 


whom reading was slow work, the picture had to state the 
story in terms intense enough to smoke the Indian’s penny out 
of his knotted kerchief. Horrifying, edifying, or comic anec- 
dotes, broadsides on love and war, recipes of cooking and 
witchcraft, librettos of rustic plays, reached the remotest 
crags of the republic in the haversack of the peddler and 
the saddlebag of the pilgrim. Anthropologists who spy on re- 
mote Indian festivals and take down in phonetic shorthand 
the chanting, the pastoral skits, the cruel and lengthy Passion 
speeches, the Mystery plays that evoke a world of sharp hier- 
archy, man sandwiched between Heaven and Hell, might rather 
politely ask the coach or prompter for his book, much thumbed 
and yellowed, where the imprint of Vanegas Arroyo may still 
be deciphered. 

The firm catered to the city mestizo as well as to the Indian 
peasant. Arroyo’s GACETA CALLEJERA startled the city with 
extras as hot as the handsetting of type and the handcutting 
of the pictorial reportage allowed. Recurring deadlines forced 
Posada to cynical economiese A standard picture “doubles” 
for every Horrendous Fire, a sign on the burning house being 
recut each time to fit the latest and best-selling conflagration. 
Another print shows a street demonstration. Men shout, women 
scream, fists fly, banners and streamers are displayed—left 
blank to allow the type-setter to dub in whatever rightist or 
leftist slogans, whatever religious or anti-clerical grievances 
would transform the well-worn block into the news of the day. 

These uninhibited short-cuts often result in extravagant fan- 
tasies. In the first state of The Death of General Manuel Gon- 
zalez, Ex-President of The Republic the bearded corpse, ele- 
gantly clad in black, lies in state against a sober background 
of thick drapes. A few days later a second state and a new 
title bring the subject up to date. In The Burial of General 


Posada: REVOLUTIONARY CAPTURED BY THE RURALS, relief etching on zinc, 3¥% x 5. 
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Manuel Gonzalez, Ex-President of The Republic a plumed 
hearse and high-hatted mourners, hatched out of the dark cur- 
tain, slowly cross the background of the funeral parlor with 
their burden and fade into its wall, watched by the corpse itself, 
a relict of the first state. 

Each year, for the Day of the Dead, while children teased 
their appetites with sugar skulls and their elders prepared 
buffet suppers to be devoured on the family tomb, Arroyo’s 
press let fly by the thousands broadsides known as “calaveras”’, 
the Mexican Dance of Death. With high glee, Posada conjured 
up the skeletons of politicians with tortoise-shell glasses and 
celluloid collars, of generals whose ribs sag under medals, of 
coquettes hiding their bald skulls under the funeral flowers of 
imported chapeaux. 

The medium of this second manner is wood, or more often, 
type-metal. The direct cutting with burin results in a white 
line on black ground. While in the making, the block was 
coated with azarcon. Digging into this red lead composition 
helped Posada to evoke all the more easily the flames that heat 
and the blood that splashes his visions. The furrowed line 
acquires a musculation that the lithographed one lacked. Jour- 
nalistic deadlines, improvisations in a hard medium and an 
adjustment of his plastic vocabulary to a special audience, 
combine to give a primitive flavor that earned for this manner 
the approval of Paris. 

Posada’s third and last manner coincides with his discovery 
of relief etching, made in an effort to compete cheaply with the 
increasingly popular process of photo-engraving. In this un- 
usual medium, zinc is drawn upon with an acid-resisting ink, 
all exposed parts hollowed in an acid bath. Unlike orthodox 
etching, the plate is inked with a roller like a woodcut. The 
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Posada: THE HORRIBLE DEATH OF AN INVIDIOUS RICH MAN, relief engraving on metal, 3% x 66. 


only other well-known relief etcher is William Blake, who. 
claimed to have received the secret of its process in a vision 
from above. The result is a black line penned on white ground, 
and Posada, in a swagger of calligraphic arabesques, celebrates 
his release from the exacting bondage of the burin. 

.Showing no trace of naiveté, this last manner tends to ir- 
ritate devotees of Posada who like to think of him as a Mexican 
Rousseau. Whereas the aging French master played “Clochet- 
tes” of his own composition on a three-quarter violin, we can 
picture the aging Mexican slapping his thigh and belching a 
Rabelaisian laugh as Death, his favorite model, tip-toes in. 

Not all of Posada’s work are prints. The widow of Don 
Antonio knew of two large ledgers in which the artist had 
sketched many scenes, “Some very nice, some very horrible,” 
as she remembered them. A humble man, Posada did not scorn 
such menial tasks as came within the scope of his craft. I saw 
one of his circus signs still in use in the 1920s. Painted on 
unsized canvas and fully signed, it represented the floods of 
Leon with his own people drowning. This use of a personal 
tragedy to drum crowds under the big top is a reminder of 
how deeply different good neighbors may be. 

It has become trite to remark that Mexican murals export — 
badly, that they need for a frame hispanic patios and arcades, — 
and for lighting effects the crystalline silver of Mexico’s 
plateau or the golden pathos of its tropics. But Mexican 
graphic art, uprooted, labelled, priced, caged behind glass, 
fares none too well either. Will the visitor to an American 
museum understand Posada’s prints proven function? Will he 
believe that the guns shoot, the blades rip, that the ink is 
blood? 

And if he does, will he not feel cheated of an expected 
esthetic delight? 
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Posada: CALAVERA OF A COQUETTE, relief etching on sinc, 446 x 6%. 
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Posada: BALLAD OF THE FOUR EXECUTED ZAPATISTAS, relief etching on zinc, 3°8 x 514e. 


Farm near Bourton-on-the-Hill. 


PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


THE BARNS OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


By G. E. KIDDER SMITH 


IT IS no accident that these stone barns and fences of 
Gloucestershire seem created from the very landscape. 
This environmental architecture is scaled to the stature 
of man, and was planned solely to serve his needs. It 
is the summation of utility, wrapped in daily chores and 
services, yet so magnificently assembled with its un- 
adorned, uncluttered surfaces that of all the noted build- 
ings standing today, these barns perhaps best represent 
the ultimate in the fulfillment of basic functionalism. 

Three to five hundred years old, they are the product 
of the rolling countryside of Gloucestershire in Eng- 
land’s West Midlands. The peculiar geological forma- 
tion of the wolds, as the hills are called, yields, a few 
feet beneath the surface, an oolithic limestone, soft when 
excavated but hardening upon exposure. The stratified 
nature of this Cotswold stone permits its being either 
split like slate or left in blocks. Entire buildings can 
thus be constructed from the excavations, which often 
_ form basements, the larger units being laid into walls, 
the thin split stones being pegged into wood rafters for 
the roof, and the smallest units used in stone fences. 
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To bind the buildings more closely to the land from 
which they were taken, each farm sends out long feelers 
in the form of low drystone walls. Undulating and weav- 
ing over the countryside, these walls grip the earth in 
such a fashion that the buildings seem not separate en- 
tities but forms sculptured from the very ground itself. 

Carefully placed clumps of trees provide living con- 
trast to the stone barns—product of that farsighted 
“Planned Vista” school which so happily swept England 
in the 18th century. At that time the whole landscape was 
enthusiastically changed by strategic planting, not to 
be fully appreciated until years later. 

These Gloucestershire barns epitomize perfection of 
design for use—they are the organic expression of stone 
in architecture. Their purity and beauty of construction 
make any attempts at ornamentation appear as excres- 
cences. It is in this rightness that their appeal lies, for 
it is the logic of truth in architecture. Like all successful 
buildings, they have risen straight from the needs for 
which they were created, in a manner determined by the 
abilities and materials of the time of their creation. 
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Baunton Manor Farm. Near Cirencester. 


Oldbury Hill Manor Farm. Near Tetbury. 


Barns at Broadwell. Near Stow-on-the-W old. . 
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Barn at Broadwell. Near Stow-on-the-W old. 


Tithe Barn at Bourton House, Bourton-on-the-Hill. 


THE PICTURES 
MARSDEN HARTLEY 


By HENRY W.WELLS 


AND 


MARSDEN HARTLEY is best known as a painter, although 
only within the last few years has he been widely admired. 
His writing, for reasons presently to be stated, is still relatively 
little read. Yet in both fields he almost unquestionably deserves 
much attention. Born in 1877, he began painting a few highly 
successful pictures shortly before the First World War. Rest- 
less experimentalism, eclecticism, and undeniable inequalities 
in his art delayed wide recognition, probably well beyond the 
period when distinguished pictures came in large numbers 
from his hands. According to the judgment of most critics 
today, his painting steadily grew in originality, strength, and 
merit until his sudden death in 1943. In a recent article in 
this MAGAZINE (March, 1944), Duncan Phillips analyses his 
painting and quotes at length from his prose criticisms. The 
extensive exhibit of his work at the Museum of Modern Art, 
which commenced in ‘October, 1944, likewise revealed not only 
the general interest in his painting but also in his writing. 
Displayed beside several of his pictures were poems dealing 
with the same subject matter; books and manuscripts were on 
exhibition; and numerous quotations from his critical prose 
appear in the catalogue. 

Throughout most of his life Hartley wrote articles, an early 
collection of which, “Adventures in the Arts”, appeared in book 
form in 1921. But, stimulating as his critical essays are, he was 
essentially creative. His career as poet remarkably parallels his 
career as painter, as a rapid summary will show. While still a 
relatively young man, he received considerable recognition in 
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Hartley: EVENING STORM, 1942, ; 
oil on board, 40 x 30. Museumi 
of Modern Art, New York.. 


POEMS OF 


Europe for his painting, which in style reflected the current pre- 
occupation with abstract form. The poems first collected and 
published in Paris in 1922 strikingly resemble his paintings of 
the period. But as Duncan Phillips has pointed out, his finest 
paintings were done in Maine during his last years, and during 
these years he wrote unquestionably his best poetry, consisting 
in part of two volumes published in Portland, Maine: “Andro- 
scoggin”, 1940, and “Sea Burial”, 1941. Collections of this 
sort, of course, usually represent the work of a few preceding 
years, and this is true of Hartley. At his death he left numerous 
manuscripts of both prose and verse; the poems, which he pre- 
pared for publication, together with the materials in his rare 
and relatively inaccessible small volumes, will probably be soon 
available to the public. But even before his literary stature is 
widely acknowledged as comparable to his artistic stature, his 
total gifts invite appraisal. 

A study of his poetry alone as interpreted by the present 
writer has already appeared in THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE. The present article, however, is the first apprecia- 
tion of the whole of his creative life. It aims to interpret his 
painting by reference to his verse, and to indicate that the praise 
so freely extended of late upon his painting equally fits his 
poetry. No one will ever write anything of his painting so re- 
vealing as his own poems treating the same subject matter and 
emotional experience, and produced on the same esthetic prin- 
ciples. His verse is not a cold commentary but a living re- 
creation of the same spiritual vision expressed in the art. It is 
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10t mere accompaniment or program notes. Just as in a sonata 
or violin and piano the two instruments have equal share in 
he music, so here the painting and poetry stand on even foot- 
ng. Such was the view which Hartley often expressed to his 
riends; and the most impartial criticism will, I think, justify 
t. Many critics testify to the power of his art; but the few art 
ritics who have so much as heard of his writing not unnaturally 
aave afforded it only passing reference or none at all. Almost all 
he literary critics to take public notice of his poems have given 
hem highly favorable reference; some of the scattered lyrics 
originally appeared in POETRY and in THE DIAL. 

No one really familiar with his pictures and his verse can fail 
lo see in any of his paintings a potential lyric; no one familiar 
with his lyrics can fail to see in them potential pictures. In many 
instances—perhaps in most—such poems originally existed, and 
in a large number of cases they still do exist, either among his 
published works or in the still unpublished material. And it may 
be worth reiterating that poem is not to be regarded as a mere 
sketch for picture nor picture as supplementary to a poem; the 
two are, on the contrary, equivalent expressions of the same 
feeling and vision. That they deal with much the same subject 
matter, though obvious enough, should not be stressed for the 
clear reason that to insist upon subject matter either in painting 
or in literature would be something less than helpful or imagi- 
native. The important fact is that essentially the same man and 
artist created both. Pictures and poems are alike terse, expres- 
sive, modern, and symbolical. In his poem, “Casual Frontier”, 
Hartley describes the source for a work of art—that is, for any 
art—as an experience of life which takes away the breath, much 
as a great wave momentarily stuns the strongest swimmer. In 
both fields Hartley combines force with refinement. In both his 
strength is that of the true and androgynous artist, where a 
feminine delicacy is in protection of masculine energy, an almost 
brutal power fully warranted by humane purposes. 

Both as poet and painter Hartley solved some of the major 
problems of the modern creative mind. As all persons familiar 
with the innumerable cults in recent art and literature know only 
too well, the problem of meaning and form has remained most 
unsatisfactorily resolved. Our meanings have been many, our 
technical discoveries more manifold still. Largely in conse- 
quence of an age of unequalled technological achievements in 
science and the organization of life, esthetic expression has be- 
come stimulated beyond all bounds by experiments and discov- 
eries in technique. Just as we have failed to master our machines 
successfully or for the true interests of society, we have similarly 
failed in the arts to employ our brilliant technical discoveries 
for the true end of art, the enrichment of life. With Hartley this 
difficulty is largely surmounted. His mature art calls us back to 
both inner reality and external nature. It becomes robust art, full 
of faith, vigor, joy, and sorrow. The robustness of both his 
painting and his poetry has undoubtedly at times dismayed the 

morous, who are more at home in the twilight between two 

vars than in the regeneration which has already made itself felt 
in more parts than one of the mid-20th century world. Unlike 
S. Eliot or Giorgio de Chirico, celebrants of a morbid and 
rge-like ritual for glories past, Hartley in both words and 
slor calls us back to a revitalized existence. 
Hartley painted pictures and wrote poems clearly derived 
om the Maine rocks and logging rivers, homes, shores, and 
thouses of the northernmost New England state. His singu- 
ly robust personality leads him to favor not the dull winter 
s of fog and mist, congenial to the dour Winslow Homer, 
the intense, primary colors which gleam on land and ocean 
an autumn storm has passed and the sun flares in an open 


In color and rhyme he celebrates the provincial French of 
aine and Nova Scotia who do a large part of the fishing, log- 
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Hartley: BIRDS OF THE BAGADUCE, 1939-40, oil, 22 « 28. Hartley Estate. 


ging, and strenuous work in these regions so discouraging to all 
but strenuous men and women. His verse, like his painting, is 
the indirect rebuke of an effete society: 


If we could do what the white birds do: 
break the brink of the wind with blade of 
stiff wing, 

shatter it to splinters as wave-dash 

takes the rocks, shrieking loudly, 

‘O I can take it if you can,” almost smiling 
and the light smoke-curves from incessant 
chimneys 

clinging to a cloud that is white, 

can afford to be explicitly erudite. 


If we could do what the white birds do: 
measuring every width of sea so 
nonchalantly, 

take the kick of thunder to our ribs politely, 
or the up-flare of morning with applause— 
that would be something by which to 
remember us, 

who ponder thus. 


The painter, fond of an heroic idiom, turns happily to the 
praise of fellow artists who possess profuse energy expressed 
not in painting but in music. Several lyrics in “Sea Burial” deal” 
with musicians whom he applauds for abounding verve as Piati- 
gorsky, Serkin, and Horowitz. The high spirits and vigor of 
Hartley as an imaginative being leave their impression, then, 
upon both the arts which he practices. Among his finest pictures 


_ might be cited, for example, the surf scenes in the Worcester 


Museum and the Museum of Modern Art, New York, the view of 
a rocky coast belonging to the Pennsylvania Museum, his many 
pictures of log jams on the Maine rivers, one of which belongs 
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Hartley: BLACK DUCK, 1940-41, oil,22x28. Museum of Fine Arts,Boston. 


“I closed my eyes on a kiss 
of sun— 

and this 

I give to everyone.” 


to the Brooklyn Museum, and a magnificent canvas painted at 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine. That the storm-lashed rocks of the Maine 
shore have entered into his spirit and there been transmuted into 
symbols of deep human significance is seen not only in his ex- 
pressionist pictures but in such a poem as “This Crusty Frag- 
ment”, where a fragment from a cliff suggests a man torn from 
his native environment to suffer storms of war: 


This crusty fragment 

of windbeat island 

for only silence and 
wild winds meant, 

in my hand— 

dark as an eagle’s shoulder 
or the look of something 
terrible and rare 

come up for whiffs of air 
battling once with 
volcanic insurrection— 
lying still, 

warming my palm 

with late-fallen flares of sun 
upon 

its mold-hued face. 

I like it near me; 

I do not fear me 

to kiss its jagged cheek 
because I am meek 

with love of home place. 


I have kissed hard lip 
of continent; 
I have taken it in arm. 
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But now, where is its charm 
when fainting hope 

is but blurred gleam of 
periscope? 


There will be party soon, 

chiefly for the young. 

They will be dancing at the party, 
dancing with their foolish blood 
for it is strong. Youth at the flood— 
how can it know— 

it is so young, so cold, 

so old. 


There will be bits 
of islands broken 
as this one in my hand, 
unthinkable token 
of a desperate demand. 


The power to fashion a terse symbol with a rich freight of 
human values is a sign of the highest achievements of the ex- 
pressionist ideal. 

Were the artist without a deep source of tragedy or pathos,, 
such mirrors of abounding vitality might induce a suspicion of 
metallic hardness or coarseness. The truth is that Hartley can be 
indubitably tragic, tender, or even both simultaneously. The 
starker manner of tragedy, very common in his pictures, stands 
out in a lyric, “What Is Sacrament”, where the poet voices the 
stern but not desperate plight of the idealist or humanist in 
wartime. Another poem, obviously the offspring of a painter’s 
heart, deals with the plight of underprivileged children in peace- 
time: “O For the Fall” voices the wish that rosy blood might be: 
brought into the cheeks of youngsters whom an hypocritical 
coldness immures in industrial hells. Hartley’s deepest tender- 
ness, already observed in his elegaic pictures, attains poignant 
expression in “Plaintive Instance: Song for the War Children in 
All Countries.” This concludes: 


Take them 


to some 

warming, comprehending breast; 
give milk and bread 

and inexpensive rest. 

We cannot bear to see 

the eye 

of infant 

mortify. 


How dare 
dawn break 
for cold 
geometries’ 
sake. 


As heir to the slow accretion of a humane attitude toward ani- 
mals, reaching a climax under modern romanticism, Hartley 
executed several wholly unsentimental and genuinely, or in 
other words tragically, pathetic paintings of animals and birds. 
There are also poems closely parallel to these pictures, possibly 
memorials of the identical experiences. 

Two well worth noting are “As the Buck Lay Dead”, and 
“This Portrait of a Sea Dove, Dead”. The former is the more 
austere picture, sparing us nothing of the unpleasant details. 
The poet has glimpsed a passing automobile with a dead deer 
slung across its radiator. With a painter’s eye he notes the dried 
blood on its tongue, the scratches on its hooves and the tear in 
its chest through which viscera have been removed and thrown 
to scavengers in order to lighten the load. Hartley has a number 
of pictures of dead animals no less unsentimental and powerful. | 
The dead birds which he has painted approach the strange ten- 
derness of one of the best known pictures by Ryder, the Ameri: 
can painter whom Hartley praises most eloquently in his essays. . 
His poem on the subject has all the essential qualities of the: 
firm and singularly unfaltering paintings: 
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Hartley: ROBIN HOOD COVE, 
1939, oil, 26 x 22, private col- 
lection. (See poem below.) 


Sea dove in a shroud 

of sand, all shiny with 
thick clips of sun— 

sea dove in a shroud 

of sand, and the last word 
spoken—alone. 


‘I did not carry messages 

for love or war to end their ways, 
I only bore flicked wave caresses 
and took them to a timely place. 
I gave them to my brood to drink— 
a draft of silence on the brink 

of death I gave, telling them also 
to be brave, 

have grace 

to face 

the loneness of their days; 

I closed my eyes on a kiss 

of sun— 

and this 

I give to every one.’ 


A contemporary of Bonnard, Matisse, Chagall, and a friend 
of John Marin, he makes a perceptible contribution to one of the 
most brilliant periods for colorists in all the history of art. The 
richness and distinction of his own color is clue to much of the 
meaning of his most successful poems, such as his account of 
an inland arm of the ocean, Robin Hood’s Cove, where green 
waters of the bay at high tide in the evening sunlight mirror 
_ the evergreens of its bordering shores. Few poets capture so 
magical an impression: 

The tide comes in, and out goes tide; 

it skirts the cliffs, and in their shadow sees 
the remnants of the days that fall 

between a seagull’s and a robin’s call. 

There is the bridge, and under flows 

the rests of evening with its primulous shows— 
it is a river made of listless sea 
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after it has explained its fierce integrity; 

no thunder makes, or on rock heaves— 

it learns the place of plain humility, 

and keeps reflection of some mindless leaves. 


These evening greens 

that gather wistfully among 

the ripening coronals of summer 

when rain has done its streaming 

and the sea has washed back 

its waters into these little cities 

made of whispered wish 

and gentle, seabird thought, homely consecration; 
airs—vibrant with the felt glimmer of a day 
gone down to glory of a sunken yesterday; 
night stepping in, soft-shod and separate 
in her smooth design; 

these evening greens 

that ‘gather wistfully, making melody 

of nothings in their tuneful prime. 


This poem is built upon harmonies of green. It is successful 
poetry and not painting partly because its imagery harmonizes 
the seen with the heard, and past and future time with present. 
Yet concentration upon color remains its dominant quality, with 
the result that this lyric indicates more clearly than a score of 
casual images miscellaneously culled from as many poems the 
true strength of the poetic colorist in words. The remarkable 
picture which companions this poem was first made generally 
known on the walls of the Museum of Modern Art. 

The painter cultivates as well a sense of line. His powers in 
this phase of his art, so clearly to be seen in good photographic 
reproductions, are especially evoked as he turns to winter land- 
scapes, with their naked trees and clear-cut figures seen moving 
against ice and snow. So it has been since the days of Bruegel, 
as Hartley well recalls. A word-sketch, charming as it is unas- 
suming, entitled “The Bend of the Androscoggin”, illustrates his 
own sense of line as clearly as any passage in his painting: 


PACE 


At Topsham, 

winter-swept, 

coming up into the picture world 

like a Yankee Breughel—the branches 
of the trees whitened and 

the ground around whitened— 

the little group of black termites 
skating about the curved spot, 

swept for the pleasant occasion; 
French Canuck, salt Yankee skating 
upon the same geometrical impact 
inscribing anesthetic arc to smooth away 
the progress of a testy day— 

give it something of an average 

state of grace 


Hartley’s mention of Bruegel constitutes almost his sole al- 
lusion to painters in his poetry. His references to music are 
many, those to the art he knows best extremely few. A shrewd 
strategy amounting to artful deception lies in this method. Had 
the poet failed to camouflage his other talent, this talent might 
easily have obtruded inartistically and tyrannized over his 
poetry. We never find him prattling in verse about his own 
craft. His reticence is wisdom and not, as we have seen, pedantry, 
since it admits at least one graceful exception. In times of doc- 
trinaire and self-conscious artists, such as Wallace Stevens, who 
often would rather discuss their own intellectual problems than 
express the spirit of mankind, Hartley escapes at least one 
common net. 

_ A powerful use of line with black and white and a minimum 
of color appears in Hartley’s effective nocturnes, both pictorial 
and poetic. Moonlight is mistress of line and only color’s ghost. 
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This is manifest in a highly imaginative and successful verse- 
nocturne, “Barn Skeleton by the Sea”, a thoughtful and dis- 
tinctly modern study in the psychological implications of moon- 
light. A few words must suffice for illustrative quotation: 


It laughs 

at width of bone— 
‘how can you be 
so no-thing’ thin 
moon saying 
flaying 

thin bone 

with gutteral 

lunar sound. 


Throughout Hartley’s verse the visual imagination proves so 
keen and so well reflects his painter’s eye that in contrast to the 
loose amateurishness of much literary description his imagery 
appears the product of highly professional skill. It ensures the 
immediacy and modernity of Hartley’s grasp upon reality—he 
not only painted but wrote of what he saw. One easily observes 
that the nucleus of his biographical sketches in verse lies in 
literal portraiture. The freshness, discernment, and validity of 
his technique become inescapable in such a piece as “Park Ave- 
nue Baby in Its Pram”. A precocious child speculating in his 
perambulator never transcends his childhood so far as to escape 
naive obsessions with visual images. His mind fixes obstinately 
on the white gloves, brass buttons, and light blue trousers with 
silver braid worn by apartment house guards. Even the baby’s 
surrealist dream of objects wrapt in cellophane and floating in 


air has the sharpest of images. (Continued on page 32) 


Hartley: WHALE’S JAW, DOG- 
TOWN, 1931, oil, 201/16 x 
18 1/16. Collection Mrs. Ade- 
laide Kuntz, N. Y. Photo Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, N. Y. 
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The communication system which carries 
your voice across a continent and beyond, 
works because its millions of interlocking 
parts are engineered to fit. There are thou- 
sands of switchboards, 26 million telephone 
instruments and 65 million miles of circuits. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


How many ways can you build a globe? 


A- As many as you please—provided the parts fit! 


Each individual part, no matter how inge- 
nious, is merely a unit in the whole system. 
The final test is—does the system work? 
This is the engineering ideal of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. It has helped to create 
the greatest telephone system in the world. 
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The advantage which Hartley enjoys over contemporaries per- 
haps as able in the painter’s art, technically considered, is simply 
that in an age whose living and whose artistic dreaming have 
been alike oppressed by rapid and unassimilated progress in 
techniques, he has called art back to its warm and rightful con- 
tact with life. Only when in such a contact can art intrinsic- 
ally fruitful. Pablo Picasso, perhaps the foremost experimenter 
in technique that painting has ever known, has left a priceless 
legacy of experiment. But to me many of the pictures remain 
sterile because of their own virtuosity. Presumably too much a 
child of his own times to be altogether free from Picasso's mag- 
nificent errors committed in the Saharas of experimentalism, 
Hartley at times erred also in the direction of the abstract and 
the merely formal, in efforts which, even when most triumphant, 
were doomed to barrenness. But on the whole, small doubt arises 
that Hartley planted his main crops on fruitful soil. In his hands 
painting, enlightened by its long sojourn with speculations 
largely mathematical, is once more returned to humanity. 

We have seen that these qualities evidenced in his art belong 
as clearly to his verse. Here, too, he is largely a modernist— 
often difficult, bold and irregular in his meter, quite indifferent 
to the smoothness and decorum of the grand style, sharp and 
condensed in his phrase, and imaginative and daring in his sym- 
bolism. His verses prove no less faithful to expressionism than 
his paintings; they enjoy the same merits in their power to move 
us and the same defects in their occasional unintelligibility. 

The urgent life to which Hartley recalls the witty and ingeni- 
ous muses of modern painting and verse is itself modern life, in 
so far, at least, as the true artist addresses his contemporaries as 
distinct from mankind as a whole. His allusions, sensibilities, 
and the general purport of his address all indicate firm contact 
with living actuality. He proves no more a fatuous traditionalist 
in thought than in technique. Indeed the strong and confident 
spirit of his work looks not to the present alone but even more to 
the future. The youthfulness of a world in becoming rather than 
the decadence of a world in passing is stamped upon all his 
efforts. And here one notes the fortunate detachment of mind 
which enabled him to assimilate whatever was best in the art 
world of Paris and to discard much that a few years ago seemed 
already decadent and now appears irrevocably past. Too much 
art even in the most productive years of the 20th century suffo- 
cated from want of the breath of life. Its colors were soft, faded, 
even thoroughly decayed. Those who today look into the future 
necessarily envisage another picture, with a return to reality, 
feeling, democracy, and hope. We await closer contacts between 
art and the peoples, between the intellectual vanguard and the 
masses of mankind. Leaders detached from the public cease to 
be leaders and become even more tragically lost than the multi- 
tude, which at least retains a species of animal warmth from 
mere proximity and numbers. In Hartley’s painting and poetry 
we find a vigor and humanity more akin to the life of a rising 
people, as the Russians of the mid-20th century, than to the life 
of a declining intellectual aristocracy, such as that of the capi- 
talist countries in general and of France in particular during the 
third and fourth decades of our present cycle. In both pictures 
and verse Marsden Hartley achieved a genuinely democratic 
spirit. 
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» YEARS AGO 


TE APPEARANCE of a billboard outside his library window, and a 
iend who had become an anti-billboard crusader, prompted “The 
itizen” to write the following paragraphs in the MAGAZINE OF ART 
then ART AND PROGRESS) for January; 1910. 

“... The More the Citizen meditates upon them [billboards] 
e more redoubtable seems the enemy. If he has passed billboards 
ith unseeing eyes their images have not failed to make impression. 
roops of advertising signs are conjured up by his memory, little 
nd big, and as the procession passes, street car signs follow in 
ie wake of the billboard, with lastly the magazine advertising 
1eets, like a veritable army of ants, bringing up the rear. Thus 

is brought home to him that billboards are in truth members 
fa mighty family, one which today oils the machinery of commerce. 

“... Now as regards the legal aspect of the question he has 
onsulted an attorney. There are, it is found, possibilities along 
1is line. A certain solon in California has declared that objects 
thich by reason of ugliness afflict the sight are no less to be 
egarded as nuisances, than odors which afflict the sense of smell, 
r noises which distress the hearing, and may be similarly dealt 
ith. But who is to be the judge? Under such ruling might not 
he Citizen’s neighbor complain of the color he has had his shutters 
ainted and be given authority to tear them down? Until every 
ity and town is provided with an expert art commission which 
an neither be misled nor misdirected, such law might prove fatal. 

“Tf, however, billboards cannot be abolished they can be regulated 
nd licensed. Until flying machines become common there is little 
hance that they will get very far above the ground, for it is the 
nan on the sidewalk they are designed to interest. Height regu- 
ations need not, therefore, work a hardship, nor would require- 
nent of space beneath the boards probably be difficult to enforce. 
3illboards have a sufficiently large earning capacity to permit 
ome expenditure on comeliness, and as their main object is to 
ittract, the more attractive they are, obviously the better. If sightly 
yillboards were designed, would not they be readily accepted? The 
citizen believes they would. 

“Of course the problem might be solved as it is in some foreign 
sities by the municipality taking charge of the whole matter and 
providing a place with a price, but for some reason this seems 
in-American—almost too parental. 

“There is yet another way, the: Citizen has been told—boycott 
‘he advertisers—and for a moment this appears alluring, but upon 
zentler thought it seems questionable if, indeed, all merit such 
retribution. There are, the Citizen admits, despite his present afflic- 
ion, good posters as well as bad—some which are by no means 
unsightly, being commendable in color and well designed. Why 
should not all be? The Citizen recalls the gratitude that he 
habitually feels when in London for the red military coats which 
relieve the endless grayness of the city, and he believes that color 
plays a larger part in happiness than many suppose. In our cities 
today, he is inclined to think, there is not enough good color scat- 
tered as accents, here and there, so why not for this purpose 
utilize the billboards—making them shapely, making them pic- 
turesque? Doubtless the Crusader would not approve of this sug- 
gestion for so far as he is concerned it is war to extermination, 
but then he goes about constantly from city to city and sees the 
face of nature disfigured, whereas the Citizen stays at home and 
while getting a top-left view occasionally, is reminded that with 
all his aspirations ‘business is business after all.’” 


CORRECTION 


The architect of Yorkship Village was Electus D. Litchfield, 


instead of Frederick Ackerman, as stated in our November issue. 
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ANNA E. MELTZER is a keen observer of con- 
temporary American life. Her point of view is 
somewhat akin to the English satirist, Hogarth. 
After early training at the Art Student's League 
with Alexander Brook and others, she won a 
number of honors and awards, among them the 
Bronze Medal by the Audubon Artists of which 
organization she is treasurer. A traveling exhibi- 
tion of fifteen paintings is being shown this month, 
from January 2nd to 17th, at the Peabody Hall 
Gallery, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Museums, art clubs, or art schools interested in this 
showing may write the artist at 58 West 57th St., 
New York City, for an illustrated brochure. 


The palette of Anna E. Meltzer has always been 
admired for its simplicity. She writes 


“I always use Grumbacher Finest Oil 
Colors in my work, because of their 
assurance of uniformity and perma- 
nency of my painting,” 
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NEW BOOKS 


Winslow Homer. By Lloyd Goodrich. Published for the Whit 
ney Museum of American Art by the Macmillan Co., Ney 
York. 256 pages. 63 plates. $7.50. 


THIS long-awaited life of one of our greatest painters fully satisfie 
the high expectations of the most critical reader. On the pureh 
biographical side it is definitive. Beyond it there will hardly be any 
significant addition of a factual sort. A vast labor of research i 
tactfully concealed by modestly assembling the usual corroborative 
notes at the end. (A second edition might well supply reference: 
numbers to these notes in the text.) Mr. Goodrich taps a valuabk 
new source in the unpublished memoirs of the illustrator anc 
sculptor, James E. Kelly, a comrade of Homer’s on HARPER’s 
WEEKLY, and he publishes in full, as an appendix, the late John 
W. Beatty’s “Records of an Intimate Friendship” of which before 
we had only extracts. A catalogue raisonné of Winslow Homer’s 
works will follow in a second volume. 

Happily, this biography follows a strict chronological course. 
One is rarely in doubt as to where Winslow Homer was and what 
he was doing. This means that the cut-backs and projections which 
enliven and somewhat confuse most biographies are absent. Here 
there is compensation in a lucid and agreeable narrative style, 
carrying easily much incidental criticism, and sparingly but suf- 
ficiently graced by sub-humorous comment. In every way a work- 
manlike performance. 

The make of the large octavo is singularly good for war times. 
There are 63 plates, good half-tones, with perhaps half as many 
more illustrations. There is a convenient chronological table and 
an adequate index. 

What is very interesting and novel to Homerites is a more com- 
plete account than we had previously of his artistic development 
and of the business side of his career. Winslow Homer met few of 
the customary domestic and financial obstacles that give a tragic 
cast to the beginnings of so many painters. His dearly loved mother 
was an amateur and really accomplished painter of flowers in 
watercolors. His father, a merchant importer of hardware at Boston, 
admired his wife’s talent and seconded that of his son by finding 
a job for him with the popular lithographer Bufford. In Bufford’s 
rough and tumble establishment young Winslow Homer got a 
wholesome training. He must see simply, draw emphatically—his 
public being the Yankee man on the street and on the farm—and 
work quickly. At 21 Winslow Homer became a freelance illustrator 
for the new nation-wide periodical HARPER’s WEEKLY. He was to 
serve it for a matter of 18 years. By his 30th year he was in steady 
demand as a book illustrator by the best publishers of Boston 
and New York. At 24 he made his first ‘exhibit at the National 
Academy. At the youthful age of 29 he was an N. A.; the next 
year, 1866, his Prisoners at the Front got him something like fame 
both in the United States and in Paris where it was favorably 
mentioned by French critics and failed by only a little of a high 
award. Apart from the salutary bread-winning task of illustration, 
he began to sell his little genre paintings at fair prices. . 

But in his early 40’s what sounds like a considerable success was 
really precarious and most unsatisfactory. To be sure, Homer had 
sold many pictures, yet he had made little money from them. A 
masterpiece like Eight Bells sold for $400; he offered 25 water- 
colors for $300 to his New York dealer. Winslow really knew no 
prosperity and saved no considerable amount of money till about 
1900, his 64th year, when he had only 5 or 6 years of painting 
ahead. Winslow Homer was a shrewd business man, and most of 
his life a disappointed one. It is a signal merit of Mr. Goodrich’s 
biography that he follows this important matter of sales and 
prices with thoroughness. ; 

Many times Winslow Homer seriously threatened “to go out 
of business”, and there were years together when he painted no 
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Is and kept the pot feebly boiling with low-priced watercolors. 
earing 50, he made an unsuccessful bid for popularity in an 
venture in etching. What he regarded as his best work sold poorly. 
He would probably have said that he didn’t care a rap for un- 
vorable criticism. Don’t believe an artist who says that. They suf- 
r from unfavorable, even more from misunderstanding criticism, 
d they thrive on discriminative praise. With the honorable excep- 
on of the critics of the Nation Winslow Homer’s work bothered 
d perplexed the professional critics. It still does and may always 
so; it somewhat bothers his ideal biographer, Mr. Goodrich. 
ypical is the attitude of young Mr. Henry James, who, just before 
e shook the American dust off his fashionably shod feet, wrote 
Winslow Homer in the widely read Gataxy that this painter’s 
ork was so consummately and consistently ugly and repellent 
at it forced with a qualified liking a reluctant admiration. This 
as higher praise than Winslow Homer usually got before he 
as an old man. 

On the critical, as on the biographical side, Mr. Goodrich’s 
eatment is sober and masterful. From the first, Winslow Homer 
as a great draftsman and he gradually made himself a fine 
omposer of pattern in plane and this by processes more conscious 
an he ever admitted. In his admirable monograph on the water- 
olors, Kenyon Cox worked this out thoroughly in a pioneer critique 
hich deserves more acknowledgment than Mr. Goodrich gives it. 
he ultimate synthesis of pattern both in plane and depth Winslow 
omer never achieved. Hence, though a great painter on any 
merican scale, he is hardly a great, though an original and power- 
ul figure on a scale of the world’s art. He remains an immensely 
ifted provincial. 

The strange absence of expressions on art old and new again 
espeaks Winslow Homer’s singularly isolated and provincial out- 
ok. It is as if he cared for no painting but his own. His most 
xpansive comment on art concerns, oddly, not painting, but music. 
a letter of May, 1884, to his beloved sister-in-law, “Mattie”, he 
ites: “I think Die Meistersinger by Wagner is almost as good 
s any Old Master. I heard it last night.” 

I may close a too lengthy notice with a small addendum for 
uture editions of Mr. Goodrich’s admirable and definitive book. 
dd to the note for p. 7, 1. 31, a somewhat dismantled woodblock 
hich I recently saw in the New York art market. I believe it is 
ow in the Library of Congress. 

—FRrANK JEweTT MATHER, JR. 


Sree Lectures on Achitecture. By Eric Mendelsohn. Univ. of 
California Press, 1944. $2.50. 


In 1921, when he was 34 years old, Erich Mendelsohn’s Einstein 
‘ower in Potsdam was completed. The response to this early ex- 
ressionist structure, virtually “designed in the trenches” (which 
may explain its undisciplined rebelliousness), was swift and world- 
de. For the better part of the 20’s, this famous observatory with 
its bulboid forms represented architectural modernism. Fortunately, 
however, the designer advanced from self-expression along the well- 
established lines of functional cwbismus, and during the next 20 
years created numerous well-known buildings in Germany, Pales- 
tine, England and America. But among the group of gifted European 
modernists, to which he clearly belongs, Mendelsohn’s architectural 
ideas remained more individualistic, his work less doctrinaire— 
and in this one may compare him to the American architect, Frank 
Lloyd Wright. 

- The volume of lectures considered here were delivered at the 
University of California in 1942. They contain a sketchy yet valu- 
able summary of the architect’s views concerning most of the 
contemporary problems that concern architecture. Roughly _his- 
torical in outline, the architect begins at the moment of the first 
world war, when the old “unproductive canons” of art and life were 
confronted by the new “creative perceptions.” The architect’s prob- 
a as is the case in other spheres of endeavor, has been and is 
1ore urgently today, to devise a new and organic synthesis. To 
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DURAND-RUEL 


12 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


the understanding of this problem in its manifold significance 
and to the understanding of some of the conditions of its solution 
the author’s efforts are particularly directed. The slides used t 
illustrate the lectures have been reproduced in the book as smak 
marginal plates. 


—F. GJ, 


Camille Pissarro: Letters to His Son Lucien. Edited by John 
Rewald with the Assistance of Lucien Pissarro. Translatee¢ 
from the French by Lionel Abel. 367 pages. 90 illustrations 
December, 1943. Pantheon Books. $6.50. 


To the general public it often seems that the artist dwells in ¢ 
subterranean maze. Or in some Greenwich Village recess to whick 
only the initiates have a key. Or again it seems that he lives upon 
some apocalyptic height where, like Van Gogh, his humanity ix 
laid bare and he suffers a virtual crucifixion. It is therefore gooo 
to have these “Letters of Pissarro to His Son Lucien,” for they 
suggest that a life of tranquillity and trust need not be incom: 
patible with some of the leading innovations in the art of a whole 
century. 

Camille Pissarro, the father of seven children, began these letters 
when his son Lucien went to London in 1883. There his oldess 
child purposed to become an artist. The father counsels him: 
“I recognize fully that you do not draw well, my dear Lucien: 
I told you any number of times that it is essential to have known 
forms in the eye and hand. It is only by drawing often, drawing 
everything, drawing incessantly, that one fine day you discover to 
your surprise that you have rendered something in its true char, 
acter. Don’t despair.” Yet while urging him to harness himself to 
drawing, the father abjures him not to chain himself to any one 
method. Better yet, when the son laments that little new remains 
to be done, the father replies: “Do not vex yourself about doing 
something new. .. . After much study you will get there, but 
don’t take it into your head that there is nothing to be done; that’s: 
what Guillemet used to say: ‘After Corot, Daubigny, Jongkind, 
there is nothing left to be done!’ Absurd!—What, will art stop 
just because it produced a Keene, a Whistler? What can have 
gotten into you? Art went on after the Clouets, the Holbeins, the: 
primitives—other things were done, that’s all. No, it is dangerous 
to occupy one’s mind with such notions. . . .” 

But even as he trains up the tender young talent of the son, the 
father is reflecting on his own purposes. “I will calmly tread the 
path I have taken,” he confides, “and try to do my best.” He 
would like to overcome an unpolished and rough execution and to 
develop a “smoother technique which, while retaining the old 
fierceness, would be rid of those jarring notes which make it 
difficult to see my canvases clearly except when the light falls from 
the front.” Almost two years later (1885) he tells his son that he 
has met Seurat, a younger man, chief of the neo-impressionists and 
inventor of the so-called “dot” in painting. Pissarro, though then 
in the fifties, did not hesitate to embrace the new discoveries of 
the younger men, even though this antagonized some of his older 
associates among the impressionists. His dealers, too, objected that 
patrons did not care for canvases accomplished in the light of the 
newer technique. Even the painter’s wife became impatient at the 
loss in sales. But Pissarro pére was unruffled. Not until almost 
three years later does he confess to the son: “I think continually 
of some way of painting without the dot. I hope to achieve this 
but I have not been able to solve the problem of dividing the pure 
tone without harshness. . . . How can one combine the purity and 
simplicity of the dot with the fullness, suppleness, liberty, sponta- 
neity and freshness of sensation postulated by our impressionist 
art? This is the question which preoccupies me, for the dot is mea- 
ger, lacking in body, diaphanous, more monotonous than simp] 
even in the Seurats, particularly in Seurats. . . 2” Yet when part- 
ing with Seurat implies a break with the younger generation, Pis- 
sarro never hesitates, since he seeks only that “rare bird whose 
plumage is resplendent with all the colors of the rainbow, whose 
song is musical and pure; perfection. . . .” 


. 


JAN DAR 


The letters of the 90’s inform the son of a serious optical impair- 

ent. Doctors are visited, operations performed. Eventually the 
painter is obliged to mpve his easel indoors. Then he launches into 
those canvases of rainy boulevards, of Parisian squares, of bridges 
animated with pedestrians which are perhaps better known in 
America than his earlier works. He also includes some dusky 
illuminations of Rouen’s stevedores trudging up from coal- barges, 
roof-tops slaty in the rain, cathedrals huge and luminous in the 
gloom. Nothing shook him, nothing deflected his underlying .seren- 
ity—not even the ominous rumblings from the Dreyfus case, which 
he, as a Jew, might well have feared. 

For Camille Pissarro was armed, as he once said, with the “tem- 
perament of a peasant”, and he had looked, even as the prophets 
of old, upon some security in the very heart of things. No wonder 
he would transmit confidence to the very end, in September, 1903. 

These letters are a treasure. They acquaint us with a tonic per- 
sonality. And they are printed in a book which for format. repro- 
ductions, general notes and translation is altogether worthy of the 
eminent man it celebrates. 


—JEROME MELLQUIST. 


French Impressionists and Their Contemporaries. Preface by 
Edward Alden Jewell. Photo research and biographies by 
Aimee Crane. New York, 1944, Random House (Hyperion). 
192 pages, illustrated. $5.95. 


In turning the pages of this volume one wonders whether we do 
not deserve a more considered program on the part of its editors. 
Have we, indeed, not yet reached the point beyond which a pub- 
lisher cannot persuade himself that he is fostering art appreciation 
in this country by circulating a new and more calumnious color 
reproduction of Van Gogh’s Woman of Arles? Are we supposed 
still to be dazed so by the revolutionary nature of 19th century 
painting as to be happy to lump it all under the name of impres- 
sionism ? 

For the fact is that the book does service neither to the French 
impressionists nor their contemporaries, and seems motivated only 
by a desire to trot out once again the popular wheelhorses of what 
continues to be called modern art. Van Gogh, Gauguin, and Lautrec 
are very great artists, but they are in no sense impressionists. Yet 
here they account for thirty plates between them, while Monet, Pis- 
sarro, and Sisley are represented by a total of sixteen. Corot, Manet, 
Degas, Renoir and Cézanne, who are associated with impressionism 
in only the most qualified way, dominate the book, while the less 
famous impressionists are for the most part altogether ignored. The 
sad part of all this is that we are coming to look upon our evalua- 
tion of 19th century painting as fixed in these few great names 
and are losing a wealth of work on the basis of which we might 
be led to form certain new judgments. 

Mr. Jewell is evidently the only one associated with the volume 
to be disturbed by the inconsistency between its title and what it 
offers. This awareness weighs so heavily on his knowing and ur- 
bane little essay on impressionism that he is finally driven to snub 
terminologies and say with Shakespeare’s Katherine, “And if you 
please to call the sun a rush candle, henceforth I vow it shall be 
so for me.” Such amiability is surely an admirable characteristic 
in marriage, but one is hardly inclined to bestow it on the present 


book. 
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From Art to Theatre. By George R. Kernodle. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1944. 255 pages, illustrated. $5.00. 


' The relationship between art and theater is a pregnant and per- 
_plexing one which has received too little attention, as art historians 
have for the most part been content to leave the theater to their 

literary colleagues. Mr. Kernodle, who is assistant professor of 
English at Western Reserve University, bridges the gap with a 

holarship and penetration the more remarkable therefore, and 
: book is a stimulating contribution for which students of both 


fields will be grateful. 
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Where Male and Cohen, working in the medieval period, found: 
iconographic evidence of the mystery plays in art, Mr. Kernodle: 
emphasizes the larger identity of the problems of setting that face: 
painter and scene designer alike. Beginning with the Greek stage: 
and its influence on classical painting and relief sculpture, he gives: 
an extremely interesting demonstration of the survival of these same: 
conventions in medieval painting as transmitted through illumi 
nated manuscripts and sarcophagae. It was not until the 15th; 
century, with the development of perspective, that painting and! 
sculpture took the lead in a growing spatial realism out of which) 
the modern theater finally emerged. 

This emergence—‘From Art to Theatre”—is Mr. Kernodle’s cen-- 
tral theme; he traces it through the tableaux vivants and street! 
theaters (finding close architectural analogies in stone altars and| 
tomb sculpture), through the splendid royal pageants of the late: 
middle ages and the renaissance, with their revival of the Roman 
triumphal arch. The chapter on the performances of the little- . 
known Chambers of Rhetoric, which flourished in the low countries | 
in the 15th and 16th centuries,.is of extraordinary interest and | 
presents material which will be altogether new to most readers. 

The developed renaissance stage is seen to fall into three domi-. 
nant types: the Elizabethan theater, closely related to the Rederyker 
Kamers, conventional, and preserving the central pavilion or bal-. 
dachino of the street theater. Mr. Kernodle considerably modifies 
our notion of the Elizabethan theater and in the process con- 
tributes much to our understanding of English drama. The second 
type is the arcade screen or curtain stage, the theater of Lope de 
Vega, the Terence stages which gave their form to the Jesuit thea- 
ters, and the famous Teatro Olimpico of Vicenza, designed by Pal- 
ladio and Scamozzi in the 16th century “according to the ancient 
use of the Greeks and Romans.” Mr. Kernodle points out how much 
renaissance illusionism and the new concept of unity nevertheless 
played a part in the shaping of the Teatro Olimpico, and thus leads 
us into his masterly analysis of the Italian perspective stage, “the 
one theater that fully expressed the social, philosophical, and ar- 
tistic needs of the new age—it embodied the space concepts of the 
new philosophers and mathematicians, the realistic ideals of the new 
humanists, and the illusionistic ideals of the new painters.” 

The amazing science and enthusiasm that went into the develop- 
ment of the perspective stage, which bound the drama in time 
and space and still dominates much of our theater, is traced from 
the solid geometry of the early architectural setting to the painted 
trompe Voeil of baroque, which finally captured the English and 
French stages, the public theater following that of the court. De- 
tails of the development of the proscenium arch and curtain, the his- 
tory of such technical devices as wings and painted backdrops, are 
given with a constant reference to broader and more basic ques- 
tions, and the 17th century debates on the unities of place and time 
become more meaningful against the changing pattern of theater 
conventions. The single vanishing point of the perspective stage, 
fixed with reference only to the royal box, is seen as dictated by 
the ideals of an aristocratic society, in contrast to the more public 
character of medieval performances, and its persistence “long after 
a more democratic society ought to have developed its own theater 
forms” is noted. In the modern theater, in the work of Craig and 
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ppia, Mr. Kernodle sees the beginnings of a new convention of 
ymbolism in set design, with light providing the new medium. 
Detailed analysis of this imposing and absorbing study must be 
eft to scholars in the many fields on which it draws, but precisely 
his quality of synthesis, this bringing together of hitherto unre- 
ated facts for their mutual illumination, constitutes its signal 
alue. 


—Lispy TANNENBAUM. 
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(Continued from page 12) 


nd can find in the medium, howeyer queer, all—or as much 
s possible—of what is put into it. 

The perception is contagious, it generates in others excitement, 
uriosity, and the desire to be pleased even before the nature of 
the pleasure is known. And that is how a people, by its capacity 
to warm the atmosphere like a greenhouse, fosters art. As William 
James said, “Real culture lives by sympathy and admirations, not 
by dislikes and disdains.” Fostering art is not limited to main- 
taining a national gallery of old masters. That is only transporting 
art from one place to another, though perhaps with good effect. 
Fostering art means making opportunities for the use and the 
creation of art. When an engineer, such as Professor W. E. Howland 
of Purdue University, can conclude an article with the assertion 
that “Every engineer would become a better one by deepening his 
understanding and appreciation of one or more of the fine arts”, 
it is not waste motion to catch that future engineer in college and 
by teaching him the rudiments of the “language”, enable him to 
develop for himself the sense of what art does for a man and for 


a people. 


LETTERS 


New York City, 
October 19, 1944 
Dear Sir: 

In reading Mr. Mack’s “New Step in Art Patronage” in your 
October issue and then seeing the current show at the Metropolitan 
I came away asking what’s all this bottle-popping in the Cola trade 
anyway? 

Why not call this show “Miss Pepsi Cola, 1944”? As a portrait 
of Uncle Sam I much prefer the daily comic strips and in their 
colored array on Sundays. 

The less said about the awards the better. Mr. Jewell of the NEw 
“YORK TIMES said a column full. 
~ You don’t have to sharpen your pencil or your wits to figure it 
out on a material basis. Here goes. 5000 pictures need 5000 frames. 
5000 frames at a minimum of $5.00 per frame, the American artist 
has spent $25,000 to frame his disappointment. Add to this at least 
$2.00 per picture for handling and shipping and you have a tidy 
total of $35,000, which contribution to the glorification of Pepsi, 
the American artist can little afford. Compare the $35,000 that the 
‘American artist took out of his own purse with the $11,000 that the 
Pepsi people put up as bait, and anyone can see who has done more, 
and has always been doing more, for American art. And that with 
all due respect to Mr. Mack, who is naive enough to believe that he 
is seeing a miraculous love marriage between industry and art. 
_ The next time Mr. Mack asks for pictures from the American 
artist let his Pepsi people pay the full bill. The Cola trade can 
patter afford the burden. 


Sincerely, 
7 Lionet S. REIss. 


INTERNATIONAL 


PRINT SOCIETY e 38 West 57th St., New York 


BARTHE AIKEN MARK 


NEAL IGARTA WOODRUFF 


ART SCHOOLS 


Art Schools Wanting Good Student Material 
Should Advertise Regularly in the 


MAGAZINE OF ART 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


In new quarters in the Museum building on Huntington Avenue. Unlimited 


contact with Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, 
Silversmithing, Commercial Art, Ceramics. 

Est. 1876. Catalogue on request. Russell T. Smith, Head of the School, 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Telephone Ken, 5866. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 


Professional training in painting, sculpture, illustration, and 
mural decoration. Also, coordinated course with U. of Pa., 
B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. Dis- 
tinguished faculty. Catalog T. 


Louise B. Ballinger, Curator 
Broad & Cherry Streets Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Cranbrook provides a stimulating atmosphere of Art and Culture 
Painting ® Sculpture * Weaving ® Ceramics ® History °® 
Architecture * Design 


CRANBROOK 


Academy of Art 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


Staff: 
Eliel Saarinen 
Carl Milles 
Zoltan Sepeshy 
Marianne Strengell 
Maija Grotell 


An Institution of Higher Learning—Chartered—Catalog on request 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


OF A R T 
PORTRAIT PAINTING 


L EA R AT HOME 


® Previous art training or talent 
NOT necessary. This new Stuart 
System teaches you, in 11 simple, 
easy-to-follow lessons, to make ex- 
act charcoal and oil likenesses. 
Guidance for your every step. Send 
for free book today. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 815 


121 Monument Circle 


SE EE 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
100th Year. Design, illustration, advertising, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, fine arts, 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all courses. Photog- 
raphy, puppetry, jewelry, pottery, industrial 
design. Residences. Oldest school of art applied 
to industry. Catalog. 


1330 N. BROAD ST. PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 


Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
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JANUARY-FEBRUARY EXHIBITIONS IN AMERICA 


All information is supplied by exhibitors in 
response to mailed questionnaires. Dates are 
closing dates unless otherwise specified. 


ALBANY, N. Y. Institute of History and Art: Feb. 10: The 
Negro Artist Comes of Age. Feb. 14-Mar. 11: 5th Annual 
American Drawing. Jan. 16: Meyron, etchings. Jan. 31: 
Benda, masks. 

AMHERST, MASS. Mass State College: Jan. 28: Contem- 
porary watercolors (AFA). 

APPLETON, WIS. Lawrence Col. Art Gal.: Jan. 24: Dau- 
mier lithographs. Feb.: Lt. Wm. A. Bostick, U.S.N.R., 
pntgs. and sketches. 

ATHENS, O. Ohio U. Gal.: Jan. 15: Ohio Print Makers. 
Jan. 15-31: Grace Frame, prints. Feb. 1-15: U. of Colo- 
rado Faculty, pntgs. Feb. 15-30: Helene Semuel, pntgs. 

AUBURN, N. Y¥. Cayuga Mus.: Jan.: Sane Art, Steel at 
War, Caroline and Frank Armington, etchings. Feb.: 
Daughters of Artists, Silk Screen Prints. 

AURORA, N. Y. Wells College: Jan. 15-30: Sarkis Katcha- 
dourian, mural pntgs. (AFA). 

BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Museum: Jan. 14: Airways 
to Peace. Jan. 10-Feb. 10: 75 Latin American Prints. 
Jan. 19-Feb. 18: Naval Medical Pntgs. 

Walters Art Gal.: March 1: Classical Bronze Sculpture. 
Jan. 14-Feb. 14: Fine Silks and Satins. 

BETHLEHEM, PA. Lehigh U. Art Gal.: Feb. 3-24: Mys- 
tery in Paint (Mus. of Mod. Art); Wm. W. Swallow, 
ceramic sculptures. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Public Library: Jan.: Margaret 


Fitzhugh Browne, pntgs. Feb.: Western N. Y. State 
Artists. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Public Library Art Gal.: Jan.: 


Ala. Watercolor Soc. Feb.: Natl. Photographic Salon. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. Ill. Wesleyan U.: Jan. 18: Intro- 
duction to Modern Pntg. Feb. 7-28: Contemporary 

American Painters. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. Indiana U. Art Cent.: Jan.: Mod- 
ern French Pntg. Feb. 4-25: Modern Advertising Art 
(AFA); German Pntg. Before Hitler. 

BOSTON, MASS. Guild of Boston Artists, 162 Newbury 
St.: Jan. 15-27: Will R. Davis Mem. Exhib. Feb. 5-17: 
Alphonse J. Shelton, pntgs. Feb. 19-Mar. 3: Guild 
Members, sculpture. 

Institute of Mod. Art, 138 Newburg St.: Jan. 16: Modern 
Architecture Show. Jan. 22-Feb, 23: Soutine and Chagall. 

Vose Gal., 559 Boylston St.: Jan. 22: Chas. Hopkinson, 
N. A., pntgs. and wtrelrs. Grace Collier, flower pntgs. 
Jan. 24-Feb. 12: Boston Soc. of Watercolor Pntrs. 

BOZEMAN, MONT. Mont. State Col.: Jan. 23: Latin 
American Graphic Art. Feb. 5-27: Prints of Contemp. 

Pntg. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Art. Gal.: Jan. 30: What is 
Modern Pntg.? Jan. 31: Patteran Show of Oils, Sculp- 
ture, Ceramics. Feb. 2-18: Cleveland Watercolor Show. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Fogg Mus.: Feb. 17: Baroque 
Graphic Art in Flanders and Holland. Indef: American 
Portraits. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. Person Hall Art Gal.: Jan. 31: 
People of Bali. Feb. 1-20: Development of Modern Art 
(reproductions) . 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. Mint Mus., Eastover: Jan. 30: Wm. 
Meade Prince. drawings and portrait sketches; Silk 
Screen and Guatemalan textiles; Feb.: Contemporary 
Southern Pntg. Wilford Conrow, portraits. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institute: Feb. 4: From Nature to 
Art. Jan. 21: Harry Mintz and Kenneth Shopen. Jan. 
25-Feb. 18: 5th Ann. Contemp. American Art. 

CINCINATTI, O. Art. Mus.: Jan. 14: Jean List and 
Robert Tucker, pntgs.; 19th cent. French color prints. 
Jan. 6-28: Modern Dutch Architecture. Jan. 18-Feb, 18: 
Modern French Pntg. Jan. 20-Feb. 4: Danny Ransohoff, 
Edith McKee, Gordon Burdick. Thru Feb. 18: Rembrandt 
Etchings; French Graphic Art, 1894-1944. Taft Mus.: 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15: Islamic Art (AFA). 

CLAREMONT, CAL. Pomona Col. Gal.: Jan. 30: Eli Har- 
vey, animal bronzes. Feb, 1-22; War Posters of All Na- 
tions (Mus. of Mod. Art). 

CLEVELAND, O. Mus. of Art: Feb. 2: Charles Burchfield, 
pntgs. (AFA). Thru Feb.: Thorne American Miniature 
Rooms. 

CONCORD, N. H. N. H. State Library: Jan.: Frederick 
Philbrick, pntgs. Feb.: Henry Rox, photos of fruit and 
vegetable sculpture. 

. CONWAY, ARK. Hendrix College: Jan.: Historic Euro- 
pean Textiles. Jan. 15 thru Feb.: Mrs. Wm. H. Reeves, 
flower watercolors. 

CORTLAND, N. Y. Free Library: Jan. 31: Guvrah New- 
kirk, pntgs. Feb. 1-28: Frederick Taubes. 

COSHOCTON, 0. Johnson Humrickson Mus.: Jan, 29: 
Kasimir, color etchings. lst Pennell Print Competition. 
Feb. 4-25: Pntgs. & drawings by Coshocton artists. 

CULVER, IND. Military Acad.: Jan. 30: The Shape of 
Things. Feb. 1-20: A Century of Photography. 

DAYTON, O. Wright Field Officers Club: Jan. 
C. K. Berryman, drawings (AFA). 

DELAWARE, 0. Ohio Wesleyan U.: Jan.: 0. W. U. Fac- 
ulty Fine Arts Exhib. Feb, 1-28: Student Show. 

DETROIT, MICH. Inst. of Arts: Jan, 7-28: The Beauty 
of Greece (AFA). 

ELGIN, ILL. Acad. Art Gal.: Jan. 31: Permanent Coll. 
Feb. 1-15: Introd. To Mod. Pntg. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art Gal.: Jan.: Madeleine Park and 
Florence Waterbury, sculpture. Feb.: N. Y. State Artists 
Black and White Exhib. 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. Mus. of N. Arizona: thru Feb.: 
Maud Oakes, silk screen prints from Navajo legend. 

_ FLINT, MICH. Inst. of Arts: Jan. 29: 100 yrs. of Portrait 
Photography. Feb, 2-25: A New American Architecture 
Emerges. 

FREDERICK, MD. Hood College: Feb, 8-22; The Beauty 
of Greece (AFA). 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Art Gal., 230 Fulton St. E.: 
Jan. 11-Feb. 7: Wilmann’s Mem. Purchase Exhib. Feb. 
15-Mar. 15: Laura Wheeler Waring and Betsy Graves 
Reyneau, portraits of outstanding negroes. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. Neville Public Mus.: Jan. 28: Frederic 
Whitaker, watercolors. 


6-20: 
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HAGERSTOWN, MD. Wash. Co. Mus.: Jan. 31: Works 
from Singer Coll. Feb, 1-28: 13th Ann., Cumberland 
Valley Artists. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum: Feb. 1: 
American Silver before 1820; Sumner Coll. of Pntgs. 
Jan. 27-Feb. 18: Hartford Soc. of Women Pnters. 

HOUSTON, TEX. Mus. of Fine Arts: Jan. 14-26: Naval 
Aviation Pictures (Abbott Coll.). Jan. 3-23: Goya Etch- 
ings. Feb. 4-18: Gitow Knopp, sculpture. 

INDIANA, PA. State Teachers Col.: Jan. 7-28: What is 
a Building? (Sect. II) (AFA). 

IOWA CITY, IOWA. Univ. Art Dept.: Jan. 23: Rivera, 
Orozco, Sequieros. Feb. 4-25: 28 American Painters of 
Today (AFA). 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Inst. of Arts: Feb. 24: Late 19th 
and 20th cent. pntgs. from Chicago Art Inst. Feb. 1-24: 
Boardman Robinson. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Wm. Rockhill Nelson Gal.: Feb. 2: 
Kansas City Camera Club. Feb. 2-Mar. 31: Ceramics. 
KINGSTON, R. I. Quinn Hall, R. I. State Coll.: Jan, 22: 
Wood Carvings by Southern Highlanders. Jan. 22-Feb. 5: 
Matene Rachotes Cain, paintings. Feb. 5-19: 

Modern Architecture? 

LAKEVILLE, CONN. Hotchkiss School: Feb. 4-25: Small 
Pennell Print Show (AFA). 

LAWRENCE, KAN. Thayer Mus.: Jan. 15: Contemporary 
American Pntgs. Jan. 27: Natl. Assoc. Women Artists, 
prints and drawings. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. Fisher Gal.: Indef: American Hud- 
son River School Pntgs. 

Dalzell Hatfield Gal.: Jan.: Jean de 
France. Feb.: Modern French Pntgs. 

Stendahl Gal.: Jan. 13: Willard Nash Mem, Exhib. Jan. 
15-27: Audrey Skaling, abstractions. Jan. 29-Feb. 10: 
Warshawsky, oils. Feb, 15-Mar. 1: Am. Watercolor Soc. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. Art Cent. Assoc. Gal.: Jan. 8-Feb. 3: 
Despiau. Speed Mem. Mus.: Jan. 31: Walt Disney Origi- 
nals. Feb. 4-25: Van Gogh. 

LOWELL, MASS. Whistler's Birthplace: Feb. 1: N. Y. 
Artists Dual Jury Exhib. Feb. 1-Apr. 1: Canadian Artists. 

MADISON, WIS. Union Art Gal.: Jan. 29: American Ar- 
tists. Jan. 30-Feb. 14: Art of the American Negro. 6th 
Rural Art Exhib. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gal.: Jan.: George Biddle. 
Martha Sawyer. Prints by American Color Print Soc. 
Feb.: Natl. Assoc. of Women Artists, prints and drawings. 

MASSILLON, O. Massillon Mus.: Jan. 30: Fla. Gulf Coast 
Exhib. Feb. 2-25: 20th Ann., Ohio Watercolor Soc. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. Wesleyan Univ.: Jan, 29: What 
is Modern Pntg? Feb. 1-28: Prints by Goya. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Art. Inst.: Jan. 14: What is a Build- 
ing? Sec. | (AFA). Worcester Artists; Mexican Group; 
Von Neumann, watercolors; Wisconsin Designer-Crafts- 
men. Jan. 17-Feb. 11: Milwaukee Printmakers; Boston 
Arts and Crafts Soc.; Lillian Garrett. Feb. 13-Mar. 14: 
Modern Drawings. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Inst. of Arts: Jan. 13-Feb. 24: 
Arts of 18th Cent. France. 

Univ. Gal.: Feb. 4: The Debt of Art to Nature. 

Walker Art Center: Jan. 31: Le Corbusier, architecture, 
pntg., writings. Modern Drawing. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Art Mus.: Jan. 28: New Jersey Art, 
1776-1876. Old N. J. Prints. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art Gal.: Jan. 26: Silk 
Screen Group. Feb, 5-27: 10th Ann., Camera Club; 19th 
Ann., Local Artists; Emma B. Hodge Valentine Coll. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Delgado Mus.: Jan. 28: What is 
Modern Pntg.? Van Gogh. Kelly Fitzpatrick, pntgs. 
Feb. 5-26: Latin-American Pntgs. 6 Cuban Pntrs. Con- 
temp. Mexican Folk Costumes (AFA). 

NEW YORK, N. Y. A. C. A. Gal., 63 E, 57: Jan. 20: 
Moses Soyer. Jan. 22-Feb. 10: Mervin Jules. Feb. 5-24: 
Benj. Kopman. 

American British Art Cent., 44 W. 56: Jan. 13: Harry 
Daniels; Czeboter. Jan. 15-27: Vincent Spagna. Jan. 22- 
Feb. 15: Girard Van B. Hale, drawings. 

An American Place, 509 Madison: Jan. 15: John Marin, 
Jan. 17-Mar. 17: Georgia O'Keeffe, 

Argent Gal., 42 W. 57: Jan. 13: Catherine L. Wolfe Club. 
Jan. 15-27: Frank di Gioia, pntgs.; Rose Churchill, 
watercolors. Jan, 29-Feb, 17: Natl. Assoc, of Women 
Artists, sculpture. 

Assoc. Amer. Artists Gal., 711 Fifth: Jan. 17: Manuel 
Komroff, pntgs. Jan. 9-27: Marina del Prado, sculpture. 
Jan. 19-Feb. 3: Joseph Raskin, pntgs. Feb, 5-24: Wm. 
Gropper, pntgs. 

Avery Library, Columbia Univ.: Jan, 15: Russian architee- 
ture. Jan. 18-Mar, 6: Aquatint in architectural illustration. 

Babcock Gal., 38 E, 57: Jan, 20: John W. McCoy, water- 
colors. Jan, 22-Feb. 10: Pntgs. by American Artists. Feb. 
12-24: Sol Wilson, pntgs. 

Bignou Gal., 32 E. 57: Jan.: Modern French pnters, 

Bland Gal,, 45 E. 57: Jan, 15-Feb. 16; Early American 
Paintings and Prints, 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Pkwy., Bklyn.: Jan, 14: Pntgs. 
by Children. Feb. 4: Chinese ceramics. Jan, 11-Feb. 25: 
Jose Maria Velasco, pntgs. and drawings. Jan, 14-Mar, 11: 
Seriagraphs by Henry Mark. 

Buchholz Gal., 32 E, 57: Jan, 3-28: Edgar Degas, bronzes, 
drawings, pastels. 

Paul Drey Gal., 11 E, 57: Pntgs. from the 14th to the 
20th cent. 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57: Jan. 27: Milton Avery, pntgs. 

Durlacher, 11 E. 57: Feb. 3: Tehelitchew, pntgs. and 
drawings. 

Ferargil Gal., 63 E. 57: Jan, & Feb.: George Heuston, 
hea Ferguson, watercolors; Harnes Bod. Joseph Dosko, 
oils. 

Grand Central Art Gal., 15 Vanderbilt Ave.: Jan. 20: 
Portraits, Jan, 16-27: A. Thieme. Jan, 23-Feb, 10: Caser 
Memorial, Jan. 30-Feb. 17: Autumn Landscapes. 55 E. 
57: Jan. 20: Murray Bewley. Jan, 23-Feb. 10: R. 
Brackman, 

Grolier Club, 47 E, 60: Jan, 27-Feb. 28: Old Prints of 
American Colleges. 

feee Hirsch, 30 W. 54: Indef,: Classical and Renaissance 
rt. ‘ 

Kelekian Gal., 20 E. 57: Permanent exhibition of Egyptian, 
Greek and Near Eastern Art. 

Kennedy, 785 Fifth Ave.: Jan.: Early Portraits of American 
interest. 


What is 


Botton, pntgs. of 


{ 
- 


Kleeman Gal., 65 E. 57: Jan.: Recent pntgs. by Jon 


Corbino. : c 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57: Jan. 14: Leonard Kester, drawings” 


and paintings. Jan. 15-Feb. 3: Felix Topolski, war 
cartoons. . 
Kraushaar, 32 E. 57: Jan. 20: 60th Anniversary, Luks, 


Sloan, Glackens, Prendergast, Lawson. Jan. 22-Feb. 10; © 
Gifford Beal. i 

Macbeth Gal., 11 E. 57: Jan. 8-27: Carl Gaertner, pntgs. 

Matisse Gal., 41 E. 57: Jan. 27: Joan Miro, recent pntgs. 
from Spain. 

Metropolitan Museum, 5th Ave. at 82nd St.: Opening Jan. 
15: 16th cent. French Prints. Opening Jan. 31: Mount 
and His Circle. The Cloisters: Jan, 21: Seven Joys of 
Our Lady. 

Midtown Gal., 
pntgs. 

Morgan Library, 29 E. 36: thru April: The Written Word, 
inscriptions, texts, illuminated mss. to the invention of 
printing in 1450. 

Morton Gal., 222 W. 59: Jan. 15-27: Olle Sundsmo, oils. 
Jan. 29-Feb. 10: Watercolor group. 7 
Museum of Costume Art, 18 E, 50: Feb. 10: Hats and 
Headdresses. 7 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53: Jan. 14: Lyonel Fein- 
inger, Marsden Hartley. Jan. 7: Children’s Holiday Cir- 
cus. Mar. 5: Problems of Clothing. Jan. 24-Mar. 13: 
Navy Photos assembled by Comm, Ed. Steichen, U. S. 

N 


605 Madison: Jan. 8-27: Philip Guston, 


i Sep : 

Museum of the City of New York, Sth Ave. at 103 St.: 
Apr. 8: The Sotherns; Alfred E. Smith Memorial Exhib. 
Feb. 6-Apr. 1: John Stephenson Co., conveyances. ‘- 

Natl. Acad. of Design, 1083 Sth Ave.: Jan. 19-Feb. 7: 
78th Ann., Am. Watercolor Soc. : 

N. Y. Historical Soc., 170 Central Pk. W.: thru Jan.: 
Knickerbocker New York; The World of Washington 


Irving. from Feb. 7: G. I. Joe in 8 Wars. ¥ 
Harry Shaw Newman Gal., 150 Lexington: Jan.: Pennsyl- 
vania German Fractur-Schriften. - 


Nierendorf Gal., 53 E. 57: Jan. 8-21: Mireya Lafuente. — 
Jan. 22-Feb. 12: Harry Bertoia. 

Parke-Bernet Gal., 30 E. 57: Jan.: auctions of old and 
modern paintings, furniture, art objects, first editions. 

Passedoit Gal, 121 E. 57: Jan. 2-31: “Green” exhibition. 

Perls Gal., 32 E. 58: Jan. 27: Vedovelli, pntgs. Jan. 29- 
Mar. 3: School of Paris. : 

Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58: Jan. 10-26: 15th, 16th, 17th Cen-— 
tury E. Indian Watercolor Miniatures. Jan. 26-Feb. 14: 
Dan Harris, oils. ‘ r 

Plaza Art Gal., 9 E. 59: daily auctions of paintings, art — 
objects, furniture, etc. ' 

Riverside Mus., 310 Riverside Drive: Feb. 10: Northwestern 
Printmakers and Chicago Soc. of Artists, prints. , 

Rosenberg Gal., 16 E. 57: Feb. 3: Milton Avery, gouaches. 

Schaeffer Gal., 61 E. 57: Paintings by Old Masters. } 

oa eae Gal., 67 E. 57: American and French — 

ntgs. 

Jacques Seligmann, 5 E. 57: 19 cent. French Pntg. 

E. & A. Silberman, 32 E. 57: Pntgs. by old and modern 
masters and early objects of art. 

Staten Island Museum, St. George, S. I.: Jan. 31: Staten 
Island Camera Club. 

Valentine Gal., 55 E. 57: Jan.: Takis, pntgs. 

Weyhe Gal., 794 Lexington: Jan. 27: Mahonri Young, 
drawings. Feb. 5-Mar. 3: Ed. John Stevens, Jr., pntgs. 
Whitney Mus., 10 W. 8: Feb. 8: 1945 Ann., Contemp. Am. 
Sculpture, Watercolors, Drawings. Feb. 13-28: Permanent 

Collection. 

Wildenstein, 19 E. 64: Jan. 10-Feb. 17: Italian Primitives. 
Jan. 12-Feb. 3: Paul Ullman, pntgs. and drawings. 

Willard Gal., 32 E. 57: Jan. 227: Morris Graves. Feb. 
1-24: Richard Pousette-Dart. 

NEWARK, N. J. Artists of Today Gal.: Jan. 13: Capt. 
Wm, A. Hughes. Jan. 15.27: Ruth Starr Rose. Jan. 29- 
Feb. 10: James Robertson S.2c. Feb. 12-24: Gus Mager. 

Newark Art Club: Jan. 31: Lewis C. Daniels, oils and 
tempera. Feb. 1-28: Walt Disney Originals. 

Newark Mus.: thru Jan.: A Museum In Action. - 

Rabin and Krueger Gal.: Jan. 27: Bernar Gussow, pntgs. 
Feb. 1-24: Jersey Artists, group show. 

NORFOLK, VA. Mus. of Arts and Science: Jan. 7-28: 
Finnish Textiles by Marianne Strengell Dusenbury 
(AFA). Jan. 14-Feb. 4: Florence Furst, pntgs. Feb. 4-25: 
Irene Leache Mem. Competition. 

NORWICH, CONN, Slater Mem. Mus.: Jan, 7-29: Folk 
Art in Photography. Feb. 4-25: C. K. Berryman, draw- 
ings (AFA). 

sar eng CAL, Mills Col. Art Gal.: Feb. 16: Women 

rtists. 

Municipal Auditorium; Jan, 24: Wm, S. Rice, prints. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Municipal Auditorium: Jan. 
31: Fingerlakes Watercolors. George Winkler, water- 
colors. Jan, 1-20: Gene Kloss, pntgs. Feb. 1-18: Okla. 
Int. Salon of Photography. 

OLIVET, MICH. Olivet College: Jan. 29: Kathe Kollwitz, 
prints. Jan, 29-Feb, 19: American Graphic Arts of the 
19th century. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. Public Mus.: Jan.: Currier and Ives. 
Feb.: Franklin Booth, drawings and etchings. 

OXFORD, MISS. Mary Buie Mus.: Jan. 26: Wm. Hol- 
lingsworth, Jr., watercolors and oils. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Fine Arts Center: Jan. 30: 


South American Craft. Jan. 15-Feb. 1: War News 
Photographs, 
PHILAD HIA, PA. Am. Swedish Historical Mus.: 


Children’s Book Illustrations by Gustaf Tenggren. 
Pennsylvania Acad. of Fine Arts: Jan. 7: Star Presentation. 
Philadelphia Art Alliance; Jan. 15-Feb. 10: Dorothy Van 

Loan, oils. Jan. 8-Feb, 10: Henry Varnum Poor, oils, 

Jan, 21: Wm. W. Wurster, architectural drawings, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art: Feb. 4: Looking at Latin 

America. Feb. 11: Dutch Landscape Prints. Jan, 10-Feb. 
Phils) Mages ance J Feb 

ip Ragan Associates: Jan, 10-Feb. 14: Edna Brand. 
and Virginia Bates Dillmore; watercolors, eres 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Mus.: Jan. 31: Wm. 

Jewell, watercolors. R. G. Newman, pntgs. Feb. 7-25: 

Modern Dutch Art. 
oe ee tart Art Mus.: Jan. 31: Mario 

arreno. Feb. 1-28: New Names in Ameri: Svat 
Be Rare Chinese sculpture. a = 
DEN R. I. Art Club: Jan. 14: John - 
colors. Jan, °30-Feb. 18: Stephen W. peril we 

Frederick R. Sisson, pntgs. and drawings, is 


JANUARY 


CINE, WIS. Chas. A. Wustum Mus.: Jan.: What is 
Modern Pntg.? Cal. Watercolor Soc. Feb.: Bessy Lasky, 
ipntgs. Photography exhib. : 
LEIGH, N. C. State Art Assoc.: 
N. C. Artists exhib. Feb. 1-15: 
; PA. Public 
; etchings. 
IND. Art Assoc.: 
s. of Today (AFA), 
(CHESTER, N. Y. Memorial Art. Gal.: Feb. 4: Int. 
Watercolors. American Snapshots. Feb. 23-Apr. 1: Roch- 
ester Int. Salon of Photography. 


Jan, 29: 8th Ann, 
Latin American Prints. 
Museum: Feb. 4-Mar. 25: Jacques 


Jan, 23: 28 American 


blic Library: Feb. 4-25: Franz Lipp, Crater of the 
Moon, photographs (AFA), 
ILL. Art Assoc.: Feb. 4: Viola Barloga. 
- 5-Mar. 4: Stockholm Builds, Look At Your Neigh- 
borhood. 
CRAMENTO, CAL. Crocker Art Gal.: Jan. 31; Andrew 


Wyeth, watercolors. Feb.: John 
tions. A Group of Modern Pntgs. 
. LOUIS, MO. City Art Mus.: Jan. 30: 
in America. Artists Guild of St. 
Screen Prints. Feb. 3-Mar. 19: 
American Artists. 

- PAUL, MINN. Gall. and School of 
Post War Plans for St. Paul. 
Feb.: The Sea and Shore. New 


Stewart Detlie, abstrac- 
Romantic Pntg. 
Feb. 1-28: Silk 
Ann. Pntgs. by 


Louis. 
38th 


Art: Jan. 30: 
Pntgs. by Jan Schreuder. 
Directions in Gravure. 


amline Univ.: Jan. 29-Feb, 24: Texas Panorama (AFA). 
+ PETERSBURG, FLA. Art Club: Jan. 14-26: Frank 
Duhme. Jan. 28-Feb. 10: Peter Wagner. Feb. 11-24: 
George S. and Polly Knipp Hill. 

N ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Mem. Mus.: Jan. 31: Cpl. 
Nicolas N. Comito, pntgs. and prints. Feb. 1-15; Ameri- 
cana. 

IN FRANCISCO, CAL. de Young Mem. Mus.: Jan.: 


Charlotte Berend, oils and watercolors. 
Age of Ballet Russe. Jan. & Feb.: 
Feb.: Arts and Crafts of 
NTA BARBARA, CAL. Mus. of Art: Jan.: 
Willis, pntgs. Feb.: Posters “‘Early Chicago.” 
RATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College, Feb. 4- 
25: Sarkis Katchadourian, mural pntgs. (AFA). 
ATTLE, WASH. Henry Gal., Univ. of Wash.: Jan. 26: 
Walter F. Isaacs, Ambrose Patterson, Raymond Hill, 
pnitgs. Jan. 26-Feb. 8: Parsons School Exhibit. 
Feb. 3-25: French Graphic Art. 

eattle Art Mus.: Jan. 10-Feb. 4: Brazil Builds. 
Narezo, pntgs. (AFA). Guy Anderson, 
Ken Riley, Coast Guard drawings. Feb. 7-Mar. 4: Edgar 
Forkner, watercolors. Michael Werboff, portraits. Car- 
reno, pntgs. and drawings. Chinese textile and porcelains. 
RINGFIELD, ILL. Jill. State Mus.: Feb. 1: Earl Gross, 
watercolors. Am. Watercolor Soc. Feb.: Martha Sawyer, 
Florence Furst, pntgs. Jos. Goethe, wood sculpture. Feb.: 
50 Daguerreotypes. 

RINGFIELD, MASS. Geo. Walter Vincent Smith: Jan. 
24: Springfield Int. Salon of Photography. Natl. 
of Women Artists, prints and drawings. Latin American 
Crafts. Esteban Soriano, ceramics. Feb.: Early American 
Wall and Floor Stencils. Gould Bird Prints. 

ringfield Mus. of Fine Arts: Jan. 15: Portrait of America. 
Jan. 15-30: Illustrations for Dante’s Divine Comedy. Feb. 
4-25: Springfield Art League Jury Show. Conn. Water- 
color Soc. Mitzi Solomon, sculpture. 


Stowitts. Golden 
Lorentz Kleiser, pntgs. 
the Philippines. 

Brooks 


Design 


Jose 
pnigs. 


Assoc. 


Edited by 
HUNTINGTON CAIRNS 
and JOHN WALKER 


superb color plates, illustrating the his- 
tory of Western painting since the 13th 


& 5 century. Exquisite reproductions of the 


Tirasicrpicce of painting in the National Gallery, 
‘each matched with an interpretive passage by one 
of the world’s great writers. 


Distributed by RANDOM HOUSE 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES, $6.50 


Also obtainable from THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF ART, Washington, D. C. 
RANDOM HOUSE, 20 E. 57 STN, Vu 22 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. Art Mus.: Jan. 30: Jos. 
wood sculpture. Julius Delbos, watercolors. Feb. 
colors, Sara Bard, Kelly Fitzpatrick, 
Dorothy Phillips, Foster Hyatt. 

SWARTHMORE, PA. Swarthmore 


Toulouse-Lautree Circus Posters. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. Mus. of Fine 


Goethe, 
: Water- 
Jane Peterson, 


College: Jan. 30: 


Art: Jan. 17: Russian 


Icons, Geo. Hann Coll. Jan. 15-Feb. 6: 3rd Ann. Mer- 
chant Seaman Exhib. (AFA). Feb. 7-28: Chas. Burch- 
field, pntgs. (AFA). 

TACOMA, WASH. drt Assoc.: Jan. 31: 2nd Ann. Mer- 
chant Seaman Exhib. (AFA). Feb. 4-18: Helen Keen, 
pntgs. Print show. Emotional Design in Pntg. 


TOLEDO, O. Mus. of Art: Jan.: The Cook Coll, Feb. 4- 
25: Carnegie Exhib. of Appreciation of the Arts. 


TOPEKA, KAN. Mulvane Art Mus.: Jan. 28: John Davis 
Coll, Drawings. Dwight Kirsch, watercolors. 
Canadian Art (AFA). 
J. N. J. State Mus.: Jan. 15: Delaware 
River Artists. 

TULSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Cent.: Jan. 30: Brazil 
Builds. Martha Sawyer, Mae Allyn Schupback, pntgs. 
URBANA, ILL. Univ. of Ill,: Jan. 27: La Force Bailey, 
watercolors. Jan. 28-Feb. 19: Look At Your Neighbor- 


hood. Taylor designs. 
UTICA, N. Y. Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Caniudian Silk Sereen Prints (AFA). 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Barnett Aden Gal., 127 Randolph 
Pl. N. W.: Jan. & Feb.: Anthony Sisti, Florentine pntgs. 
Corcoran Gal.: Jan, 17: 12th Ann. Miniature Pnters, Sculp- 
tors, Gravers .of Washington. 54th Ann. Soc. of Wash. 
Artists. 28-Feb. 13: 49th Ann. Wash. Watercolor 
Club. 
David Porter Gal., 916 G Place N. W.: 
ing Prophecy—1950. 

Library of Congress: Jan.: Inaugurations (photos). Paganini 
memorabilia. New Prints. Early Chinese Books. 
Natl. Gal. of Art: Jan. 14: 18th Century French 

and drawings. 
Smithsonian Institution, Constitution Ay. at 10th St.: Jan. 
14: 43rd Exhib. of Penn. Soc. of Miniature Punters. Jan.: 


Poore, advertising 


Inst.: Jan, 7-28: 


Jan. 31: A Paint- 


prints 


Carl Sahlin, watercolor pntgs. of Indians. Feb.: Modern 
Cuban Pnters. Jefferson Drive: Jan. 14: Artists X-mas 
eards. Jan. 15-Feb. 11: Kathleen Macy Finn, aquatints. 
Whyte Gal., 1520 Conn. Ave.: Jan. 11-31: Nicholai 
Cikovsky, pntgs. Feb. 5-28: John Rood, sculpture. 


WELLESLEY, MASS. Wellesley College: Jan, 24: Edmund 
Quincy, pntgs. Feb. 19-Mar, 10: Polish Peasant Art. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gal.: Jan. 14: Span- 
ish Decorative Art. James M. Willson, drawings of No. 
Africa. Jan. 19-Feb. 5: Goldie Paley, pntgs. John Rood, 
sculpture. Feb, 9-25: 7 American Painters. Color Wood 

Block Prints. 

WICHITA, KAN. Wichita Art 
pntgs. Jan. 14-20: Canadian Art (AFA). Feb.: American 
Artists. Hatch Drawings. Bernard Frazier, sculpture. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. Lawrence Art Mus.: Jan. 8-30: 
Oskar Kokoschka. 

WILLISTON, N. D. Williston Chap. of A. F. A.: 
10-17: Texas Panorama. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Art Center: Jan.: Gal. closed. Feb. 
4-26: 12th Wilmington Int. Salon of Photography. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. Rudolph Gal.: Jan.: Hannah Small, 
sculpture. John Carroll, Peggy Bacon, Dasburg, Diego 
Rivera, drawings. Feb.: Group show of small paintings. 


Mus.: Jan.: Jane Peterson, 


Jan. 


Among the 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 
and D. H. LAWRENCE 


museum 


open sundays 12-6—daily except monday 10-6 


WORCESTER, MASS. drt Mus.: Jan. 14-Feb. 18: Art ot 
the Netherlands East Indies. Jan. 20-Feb. 1 This Is 
Our Town. Feb. 21-Mar. 18: Contemp. Am. Pntg. 

YONKERS, N. Y. Hudson River Mus.: Jan. 15-Feb. 15: 
Prints and cartoons of the Civil and Spanish-American 
Wars and World War I. 

ZANESVILLE, O. Art Institute: 
Picture the War. Jan. 7-31: 
in the U. S. Feb. 1-28: 
Russian Children’s War 


Jan. 23: Chinese Children 
Abstract and Surrealist Art 
Fantasy in Paint. Feb. 2-23: 


Pictures, 


COMPETITIONS 


ANNUAL EXHIB. OF OIL PAINTINGS. Mississippi Art 


Assoc. Feb. 1-28, 1945. Open to living American artists. 
Cards and entries due Jan. 20. Award $100 War Bond. 
Municipal Art Gallery, 839 N. State St., Jackson, Miss. 


119th ANNUAL EXHIB. OF PTG., SCULP. AND AR- 
CHITECTURE, Natl. Acad. of Design..Mar. 12-Apr. 11, 
1945. Jury. Work due Feb. 12-l3e"Prizes. Write Natl. 
Acad. of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York City 28. 

119th ANNUAL EXHIB. OF GRAPHIC ART. Natl. Acad. 
of Design. Mar. 12-Apr. 11, 1945. Work due Feb. 1. Jury. 
Write Natl. Acad. of 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 28. 

53rd ANNUAL OF NATL. ASSN. OF WOMEN ARTISTS. 
Natl. Acad. of Design. Apr. 20-May 19, 1945. Work due 
Apr. 11. Jury. Prizes. Write Natl, Acad. of Design, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York City 28. 

FIFTH AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL. Albany Inst. 
of Hist. and Art, Feb. 14-Mar. 11, 1945. Open to all artists 
in U. S. and Canada. Any medium. Jury. No prizes. 
Work due Feb. 3, 1945. Limit each artist—5 works. Write 
to John Davis Hatch, Jr., Director, Albany Inst, of Hist. 
and Art., 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

OHIO VALLEY OIL AND W. COL. SHOW. Edwin Watts 
Chub Gal., Ohio Univ. Athens, Ohio. March 1-21, 1945. 
Open to residents of Ohio, Ind., Ill., W. Va., Pa. and Ky. 
Media: Oil, w. col. Jury. Prizes: $150 in war bonds, 
hon. mention. Entry cards due Feb. 12, 1945; works due 
Feb. 12-22. Write Dean Earl C. Siegfred, College of 
Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

PARKERSBURG ANNUAL REGIONAL SHOW. Parkers- 
burg Fine Arts Center, Parkersburg, W. Va. April, 1945. 
Open to W. Va., Va., Ky., Ohio, Pa. and D. C. Media: 
Orig. oils and w. cols. Write Miss Betty L. Thomas, 
Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

DALLAS, TEX. 16th Ann. Dallas. Allied Arts. Exhib. Dallas 
Mus. of Fine Arts. March 25-April 25. Open to residents 
of Dallas County. All mediums. No fee. Jury. Prizes 
totalling $1,000. Entries and entry cards due March 10. 
Jerry Bywaters, Director, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Fair Park, Dallas 10, Tex. 

ANN. EXHIB. WASHINGTON WATERCOLOR CLUB. 
Jan. 28-Feb. 13, Corcoran Gallery of Art. Open to mem- 
bers and non-members residing in the Washington area. 
4 entries allowed. Work due at the gallery Jan. 19. For 
information write Lona Miller Keplinger, Secretary, 4805 
Battery lane, Bethesda, Md. 


Design, 


painters 
represented: 
GIOTTO 
BOTTICELLI 
RAPHAEL 
cioroion ART OF TOMORROW 
BELLINI 
arr 24 east 54th street mew york city 
cane new exhibition by 44 non-objective painters 
MANET 
ie anderson falkenstein kubert reichmann-lewis 
RENOIR beck fine lassaw robertson 
VAN GOGH ‘ z 
eeviani bertoia fischinger lee scarlett 
and many others biel greco mark sennhauser 
Among the bisttram grossman mason smith 
ise brumme haas mattern stapp 
included: 
BOCCACCIO coale hohenberg moholy-nagy stern 
rer see dana horowitz a. morang tacon 
SANTAYANA 
MACHIAVELLI davis johnson d. morang woelffer 
Mee beri drewes kerns mullin xceron 
BAUDELAIRE 4 
GAUTIER edwards klein rebay zaage 
PROUST 
ZOLA 


The Solomon R, Guggenheim Foundation 
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| Peace terms every man 


| Ege rg hie 3 ee ag gor > oe al 


should make WOW! 


The war is still on .. . and will be for some time to come. 
But right now—before the war ends—every man in America 
has an unprecedented opportunity to make terms with him- 
self for his own peace ... his peace of mind, 
For now, as never before, a man should look at his wife 
and family and say, “What can I offer them for the future?” 
Now, as never before, a man should look at his house and 
worldly goods and say, “How can I improve these so my 
family may better enjoy life?” _ | 
_ Now, as never before, a man should look at tomorrow and 
say, “How can I best prepare for some unforeseen emer- 


gency which might affect my family?” 
And now, as never before, every man in America has a 


chance to answer all these questions—an opportunity to pro- 


vide for the future. 


__ That opportunity is War Bonds. No doubt you are buying 
War Bonds through the Payroll Saving Plan. Arrange to buy 
more War Bonds. All you can afford. More than you thought 
you could afford. 

What's even more important—don’t cash in those War 
Bonds before they mature. Stick them away in a safe place 
~—and forget about them till you can reap the full harvest 
on them, 

_ Now is the time to make your plans for peace of mind. 
It’s something you owe yourself ... owe your family. Buy 
War Bonds and hold onto them! 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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